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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Travels in Norway, Sweden, Finland, Russia, 
and Turkey ; also on the Coasts of the Sea 
of Azof and of the Black Sea; Sc. &c. By 
George M. Jones, Captain R.N. 8vo. 2 vols. 
London, 1827. J. Murray. 

Tue number of books, replete with informa- 

tion, for which we have recently had to thank 

members of our military and naval services, 
has received an important addition in this work. 

Captain Jones has seen much, has well un- 

derstood what he saw, and. has impartially 

communicated his knowledge to his country, 
through the far-spreading medinm of the press. 

The wide extent of his travels, and his having, 

in a considerable portion of them, gone over 

ground often trodden by us in our character of 
reviewers, induce us to address the attention of 
readers not so much to a regular analysis of the 


as to a view of those-parts which po3- 


most interest and novelty: from 
ily be able’to appreciate the 
value of the whole. Nothing in 
Germany, nor Sweden, there- 
fore, shall detain us: we proceed, point blank, 
the of Russia, where our curiosity is 
adetailed account of the Empress 
Catherine’s private Palace, called the Hermit- 
age, ** because one of the rooms was furnished 
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damage any thing, nor to bite any thing, let it 
be what it may. 

** 4, They will sit or stand according to 
their pleasure, or walk about if they take it 
into their heads, without regard to other people. 

** 5, They will neither speak too much nor 
too loud, in order that other people’s ears may 
not be annoyed. 

“6, They will, argue without warmth or 
passion. 

“4. They will neither sigh nor yawn, for 
fear of communicating their ennui to the com- 


y- 

‘* 8. If any one proposes.an innocent amuse- 
ment, the others will join in it with good will. 

“9. At table every one will eat whatever 
he pecan and as much as he pleases, but he 
will drink moderately, so that he may be able 
to walk home. 

‘$10. In going out, all disputes will be for. 
gotten, and that which has entered by one ear 
will pass out at the other. If any one is con- 
victed,. by the testimony of two witnesses, of 
aaving infringed any of the above regulations, 
the culprit shall be condemned, for each breach, 
to drink a glass of cold water, without even 
excepting the ladies, and to read a-page of 
Telemachus. He who shall infringe three of 
the regulations during the same evening, shall 
be obliged to recite six stanzas of Telemachus. 

** After reading the above, (continues the 
author,).I think we are well qualified to enter 
the Hermitage, and admire its treasures, al- 
though since the death of the (at least in 
private life). amiable foundress, the, regula- 
tions have become obsolete, court etiquette 
having usurped their place. The, Hermitage 


it. his composed of three buildings, the principal 


fronts: being towards the Neva; they com- 
municate with each. other. by. galleries. built 
upon. arches;* which form three’ streets, all 
leading to the Millione. The first three rooms 

in paintings, of different artists, and are 
called (aah géare. In. the middle 
room is ‘a. of violet jasper, which is near 


copy 18) five feet high. ..The next three rooms are 


Where you please, 
Without being desired a hundred times. 
4 Rules 
“eT then who enter here must eubmit 
‘will leave ignity at the 
as aleo their hats and their swoeds. 


equally abandon all preten- 
as well as pride, if they 
Ina worl, erery thing which bears the sightex 
every thing whi ightest 
Tmemblance to presumption. 
3. They will be gay without being bois- 
gad will take care not to break or 


<3: 
sions to 


termed,.the Italian School, and contain the 
Deediah sobeh dtawore of Salvator’ Rosa; and 
Cyclops. forging thunder for Jove in..Mount 
ma; another by Luc Jordano. The Holy 
Family. of, course abounds, many of them very 
good. - T'wo candelabras, near seven feet high, 
of violet jasper, and said to have cost twenty- 
five thousand, ducats, are in these rooms, and 
claim attention.. After which comes a room 
dedicated to Wouvermans, and where soldiers 
and admirals shine in the splendour of his mas- 
terly hand. , It also contains the magnificent 
and curious Pendule de Strasser, which was 
sold b aa and gained by a poor woman 
wai gi me , near Libau, oat the following 
singular circumstances: —She gave i 
and refreshment to a benighted officer, and he, 
in return, not having money, insisted upon 
her accepting a ticket for the lottery, which 
he had had some time in his on, and 
which, when drawn, proved the fortunate 
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ignorant of the thing, or not hearing of its 
fate, neglected to claim the prize, even after it 
had been repeatedly advertised in the Gazette. 
| At length an inspector saw some of her child. 
| ren playing with a piece of paper, and dis. - 
| covered it to be the long-sought-for number, 
| that gave the old lady possession ef the Pen. 
| dule, which she sold to the empress for twenty 
thousand silver rubles, and a pension of one 
thousand for life. Strange to say, the be- 
nighted traveller could never be heard of, al- 
though the good woman'made every effort to 
discover him, for the of sharing her 
good fortune with him. exterior of the 
Pendule represents an antique temple of Gre. 
cian i ¥ ing two orchestras, 
which, ying each other, execute some 
fine pieces of the, Creation, by, Mozart and 
Haydn. The sweetness.and harmony of the 
sounds, ‘paftitularly in the adagio, would lead 
one to believe that the most able musicians 
were éd ‘to. produce this, truly divine 
performance., ‘The néxt, salle is dedicated to 
Teniers,. and contains some of his largest and 
best pictures, particularly a Dutch, Kitchen, 
known under. the name of the ‘ Cuisine de 
Rembrandt.’ - The galleries. of Berghem and 
Rembrandt follow, containing also the musical 
bureau of Hams, for which the emperor paid 
twenty thousand rubles, “The oval room con- 
tains a very fine, full.sized portrait of.Catha- 
rine, by Lampi, said to be ‘an extremely good 
likeness. Catharine has been. described as 
striking by the majesty of her deportment 
her countenance bespeaking, at the same time’ 
penetration, justice, co’ , humanity, and 
magnanimity,; while. her h forehead . an- 
nounced a retentive memory, an ardent and 
fertile nealigenc.” together with extraordi- 








nary intelligence. In this room_ are , also 
placed the busts of Cheremetof, Romantzof, 
Souvarof, of Admiral Techi » of Potem- 
kin, and .of Orloff Tschesminsky ; the whole 
ing finely. executed pieces of sculpture, 
Above is a library of Russian books, which 
Catharine formed for the use of the domestics, 
to keep, as she said, the devil out. of their 
heads. It also contains a large collection of 
prints, which are kept under lock and key; as 
are the pastes made in England after the.most 
precious, antique, and modern stones. In the 
next room is an extensive collection of medals 
and coins. A large contains the French 
School, but unfortunately the light is bad. The 
Paralytique of Greuse merits attention. “The 
next is the Dutch School of Paul’ Potter, of 
Gerard Dow, of Moucheron, of Vandemeer, 
&c. &c. And then follow the model of the 
house Peter the Great inhabited at Sardam, 
and the figure of his housek . “From this 
part is the entrance to the Winter Garden, 
which occupies a considerable qu 
space, planted with laurels and orange-trees, 
which preserve their leaves and fragrance in 
the midst of the most ri $ winters, while 
linnets and canary-birds fly about as if at per- 
fect liberty. ‘The Summer Garden is attached 





number. The old woman, either altogether 


to it, and is three hundred and fifty feet long, 
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by seventy-seven wide. birch, maple, 
and other trees, form four thickly-shaded 
alleys, in the middle of which are the most 
beautiful flowers. From the size and age of 
these trees, it is difficult to believe they are 
growing in artificial soil, forty-two feet above 
the surrounding country or ground. A cabi- 
net contains some extraordinarily fine produc- 
tions in ivory and fish-bones, principally from 
Archangel. In three galleries are the works 
of Rubens and Vandyke. The theatre is 
small, and like an amphitheatre, the imperial 
family occupying the bottom with chairs. After 
the dhentre comes the Gallery of Raphael, be- 
fore the windows of which is placed a rich 
cabinet of mineralogy: and the Spanish gal- 
lery boasts of Murillo in all his glory. In the 
Diamond Cabinet is assembled, by order of the 
late Empress Catharine, every thing curious 
which could be found in the different imperial 
cabinets at Petersburg, and in that at Mos- 
cow, called Oroujeinaia Palata. These are all 
ornaments extremely rich in diamonds, pre- 
cious stones, and pearls; some of the latter 
are of an extraordinary size, being more than 
an inch in diameter. Many of the ornaments 
are remarkable for their minuteness, and for 
the neatness of the workmanship. It also con- 
tains the astonishing mechanical clock, known 
under the name of the Horloge du Paon: 
when the chimes commence, the turns 
towards the opeteaeers, majestically expanding 
its brilliant tail, the cock crows, and the owl 
rolls its about; the cage turns round to 
the sound of small bells, while a yeung female 
hops, at each second, upon a mushroom, in 
which are the works of the clock. 
It was made in England by the celebrated 
Cock, and bought in 1780 by Prince Potem- 
kin, who presented it-to his rial mistress. 
In the adjoining room is the celebrated picture, 
by Paul Potter, known under the name of ‘ La 
ache,’ &c,. &c. [vulgar as many of the Dutch 
and Flemish painters were]. This famous chef- 
d@’euvre had been ordered by a princess, who 
at the sight of so indecent a subject, returned 
it to the artist, at whose death Frederick, 
Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, purchased it, with 
twelve other small paintings, from his widow, 
for the sum of twenty thousand crowns. He 
was 80 passionately fond of the arts, that he 
would never. part with this small cabinet, 
although some are said to have 
offered him four times the sum he paid for it ; 
and he permitted only the celebrated painter 
Thornes to take one copy of it, which is said 
to be the only one existing. Another painting 
by Paul Potter, in the same room, is not less 
remarkable for the beauty of its execution, 
than for the number and variety of the sub- 
jects which he has contrived to introduce. On 
the sides, in small quadrangular spaces, are re- 
ted different chases; and in the middle, 

in two rectangular ob » the artist has re- 
presented a man and his dogs put in judgment, 
and executed by animals. One does not know 
whether to admire most the finish of the first, 
or the gay and spirited harmony of the second. 
All the offices which he has assigned to the 
er ee 
racters. e bears and the wolves, as com- 
missaries of police, have brought the former a 
ev and the latter some dogs, irrecon- 
le enemies of wild animals, before the 

royal tribunal of the lion, who is seated on a 
hill, gory By sceptre in his paw. The ele- 
phant and the tiger, as his ministers, are in- 
terrogating the poor shepherd, whilst a fox, 
— the office of > writes his 
responses in a protocol, &c. The second re- 








presents the execution of the royal sentence, 
and the consequent triumph of the animals. 
The bears roast the shepherd on a spit, and 
hang the dogs on a tree. The dancing of the 
apes and monkeys presents a humorous scene, 
and in the mest minute parts it is impossible 
not to discover the pencil of this great master. 
The antiques and the cameos are arranged in 
cabinets, made in the shape of cones, lined 
with black velvet and covered with glass. 
They are all set in gold, and small bronze 
labels indicate the epoch at which they were 
procured. Among the antiques there is a 
remarkable one presented by the late Empress 
Josephine to Alexander. It is cut on a sar- 
donyx, which is of the most extraordi 
size. It represents the busts of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, King of Egypt, and of his wife Ar- 
sinoe, daughter of Lysimachus. It has three 
beds or layers; the bottom or base is brown, 
the middle milk-white, and the upper of the 
colour of coffee. The heads are cut in the 
middle layer, the hair in the upper one, as well 
as the cuirass and casque of Ptolemy. The 
king ‘s in the flower of his age, and his counte- 
nance gives an idea of great sense and the 
most perfect beauty. Ptolemy ascended the 
throne two hundred and eighty-four years be.. 
fore the Christian era; so that this cameo is 
amongst the few antique stones which have 
been handed down to.our days. At one time 
it formed part of the museum of the Duke of 
Gonzago, at Mantua, from whence it was 
transferred to the beautiful collection of Chris- 
tina of Sweden, and afterwards into the hands 
of the family of Odescali at Rome ; but how 
Josephine became possessed of it is still un- 
known. There are also cameos, of every 
style, of every school, and on every species of 
stone. In the same room are three silver vases, 
found in 18f2, upon the banks of the. Prath in 
Moldavia, in exploring a small hill or tumulus. 
They are very antique, and represent the com- 
bat of the Amazons against the Athenians. 
There are also some gold ornaments discovered 
at the same time, as well as valuable and 
curious utensils, dug out of the tumulus near 
Kertch, in the Crimea, with two modern chefs- 
@euvres of sculpture,—the Paris and Satarelle 
of Canova. I must now close this account of 
the treasures of this extraordinary palace, into 
which foreigners as well as natives are ad- 
mitted without difficulty, and conducted into 
the different rooms’ by servants appointed ‘for 
the , who are remarkably civil; and 
coultentat with a small gratification. On our 
visit to the Hermitage; we were first informed 
of the great insult which is offered to the 
master of a house by entering with a great coat 
on, as it implies that he does not keep his 
rooms warm en thing upon which they 
pride themselves ; and to every house there is 
a hall, where you are expected to unrobe on 
coming in, or to robe on going out.” 

If the Hermi was a remarkable sovereign 
relaxation, the baths of Petersburgh are no less 
si as popular recreations. Capt. Jones 
tells us— 

“Having seen and heard so much of the 
Russian baths, we determined to try the effect 
of one, contrary to the advice of our medical 
friends and ; many of whom had been 
born and lived nearly all their lives in oo 
without venturi e experiment. e ac- 
cordingly perros J to that which is esteemed 
the best in this city, and I will describe the 
whole thing precisely as it was administered. 
The baths are private, and only contain one 
person. First, there is a dressing-room at a 
moderate temperature, with cushions and con- 
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veniences for the toilette. When ressed 
a fellow presents himself 7 Rio yoo con. 
ducts you into the bath, a good-sized room 
having a bench like a bedstead, with a slight 
rise for the head. At the opposite side are 
fitted up shelves like flower-stands, which ter. 
minate with a similar bench or bedstead, to be 
subsequently used. The bath is at a high but 
not oppressive temperature, and is furnished 
with several pipes, communicating with water 
from the freezing to the boiling point. You 
first of all sit down on the bench, while he 
forms a lather and scours your head well, after 
which, he prepares a bundle of soft shavi 

with soap and hot water, when he obliges you 
to lie down at full length, while he curries you 
all over on both sides. After this, you stand 
up and are rinced with tepid water, when he 
prepares a bunch of birch leaves, and obliges 
you to mount by the shelves or steps to the 
upper bench before described. He now throws 
water on a hot iron, which produces such 4 
vapour or steam, that it is almost impossible to 
support the heat: he then obliges you to lie 
down, and with the birch leaves performs the 
same operation he had previously done with 
the shavings, except that, while you are roaring 
out with pain from the heat, and begging to be 
relieved, yet, afraid to lift your head, because 
every inch in height, from the vapour ascend- 
ing, canses some increase in the intenseness of 
the heat, the fellow coldly affects indifference, 
and laughs at your request, or sings a few 
words of a song. At length he relieves you; 
when, jumping down as hastily as possible from 
a heat which realiy struck me as red-hot, and 
I thought must have brought the skin off, the 
fellow adroitly seizes the moment you are on 
— legs to pour buckets of cold water on your 

ead, The first gives a violent and 


shock, which you instantaneously recover, and 
the second producesa most delightful glow, a 
perfect elysian feel, which you would willingly 
continue ; but fearful of checking the perspira- 
tion too long, the bath is. brought to a higher 
temperature, and when the pores are again open 


and perspiration appears, the Russian bath 
finjshes, you return to yourdressing-room, wrap 
warmly up, get into your carriage, drive home, 
lie down on your bed much relaxed for an hour, 
after which you feel quite restored, and are fit 
for any thing. Indeed, two hours after, I 
joined a large at dinner, with a most ex- 
cellent appetite. e price of a private bath is 
two rubles. and a tal tod aoe one to the 
attendant. The — — 4 — bag ten 
to 0) y. are mi Tooms, 
pad Peed with vapour. The bathers 
take their own birch leaves with them, and 
mutually scour each other; but as they cannot 
have cold water inside, they either plunge into 
the river, as we marked at Helsingsfors, or if 
it is winter, the yard being full of snow, they 
roll themselves in it, and then return to the 
bath for a moment. to restore perspiration. 
After this, they dress as usual, and walk 
home, or remain in the cold, washing their 
clothes.. This must be the effect of habit, as it 
certainly would be extremely dangerous for a 
stranger to be so exposed to the action of the 
air, after being so much omer oy ramp 
the Greek religion requires ablution before at- 
tending the church, and, equally fortunately, 
the attendance is exacted twice a week ; so that 
the lower classes by this means ensure health 
and cleanliness of body, — otherwise, so 
the length of time they wear their garmen: 

noticed in another part of the Vol.), could not be 
preserved. Upon the whole, I must say that 
these baths- present a greater want of delicacy 
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ible to imagine in civilised society ; 
* Stata these rt ears, they have been 
reformed. Originally, there was no dis- 
tinction of sexes, both promiscuously entering 
the same bath, and rendering mutual assist- 
ance. Indeed, in many places, the old custom 
is not abolished, and in all it is not considered 
indelicate to enter the court appropriated to 
the females, who continue their cold ablutions 
tly unconscious of shame. Added to 
this, it is said, that for a small gratification to 
the proprietors or attendants, they make no 
difficulty in clandestinely admitting visiters 
into those baths that are supposed to be exclu- 
appropriated to the use of younger fe- 
males. In short, it is impossible to conceive 
ic custom or establishment which pro- 
duces more immoral conduct between the two 
sexes. Having, as a traveller, gratified my 
curiosity, Ido not feel any desire to repeat a 
Rassian bath.” 

The British travellers were invited to court, 
and enjoyed an imperial ball and supper ; which 
the author thus describes :-— 

“The dowager empress came round, and 
spoke to every person at our table. She asked 
me if Iwas pleased with it, and thought it 

t. After we had been about forty 
minutes at table, the empress retired, when a 
most , extraordinary, but amusing 


scene took place—a general scramble for the 
good things which were left, particularly at the 
ial table. 


imperial Generals, counts, and subs, 
with their gold-laced coats, pocketing without 
merty;and struggling to outdo the domestics, 
who did not appear to pay them much respect, 
or'to be willing to allow them to carry off the 
spoils quietly; and in five minutes there was a 


perfect scene of devastation; even the very | nary 


candles were carried off by the attendants, and 
to the Dlaze of splendour which we had just 
witnessed, succeeded darkness scarcely visible. 
It is too common to form a judgment of and 
condemn ‘a whole nation from local circum- 
stances; and without reflection one might be 
led to fudge harshly of the state of society in 
this country, from the above scene; but upon 
maturé reflection and inqniry, this would not 
be'justified. By the custom of the country, 
what has once'been put upon thé tables at an 
imperial féte can ever be brought into use 
again for the family, and consequently the 
fragthents become the ‘perquisites of the attend- 
ants. We know with what devotion and re- 
spect the nobility have always locked up to the 
_Ct family,’ and‘ consequently they. esteem 
an hen to 

belonged to them; and therefore a father, a 
tr, bra telation, who may be at these 
Sites, is’ earnestly invited by the young ones 
who téimain’ at home'to bring them some me- 
mento from the imperial table ; and thus, from 
the most amiable of motives, arises that which 
to a'stranger a most disgraceful scram- 

_The bon bons with which a grown-up per- 

son is filling his pockets, are not for his own 
use, but for the gratification of some sister or 
brother, &¢., who has not had the honour of 
being at ‘court. You will readily conceive, in 
this climate, and at this season, how highly the 
most beautiful hot-house plants and flowers must 
he prized ; the tables, particularly the imperial 
one, are covered with them; and as they can 
never again be returned to the conservatories, 
and 282 man, however anxious he may be, 
‘annot carry home and present to his family 
the plant entire, he is reduced to the alterna- 
tive of either not gratifying an amiable wish 
and fecting, or else, with ruthless hand, to 
pluck off the flower, and perhaps ruin the plant 


’ possess’ any thing w: has | thee, 


altogether. Thus, what at first appears a dis- 
graceful scramble, is, in fact, as I have before 
stated, the effect of a most amiable feeling, 
which it is highly honourable to gratify.” 

While these and other Christmas fetes were 
in full activity, they were suddenly interrupted 
by the death of a royal relative, the wife of the 
Grand Chamberlain Nariskin. Of the funeral 
we are informed :— 

“ The body lay in state in a chapelle ardente, 
in the house, with mutes and a priest con- 
stantly praying over it till the evening of the 
2d, when it was privately removed to the con- 
vent, where we arrived at the appointed time 
(the thermometer at four degrees below zero), 
and found the body placed in a coffin on a plat- 
form, under a canopy, and covered with an ex- 
traordinarily richly embroidered cloth of gold, 
which is always very expensive, and becomes 
on these occasions the property of the church. 
On this were placed the different Orders of the 
deceased. In about a quarter of an hour the 
metropolitan, attended by two archbishops and 
ten bishops, made his appearance, went up to 
the altar and kissed the paintings of our Savi- 
our and of the Virgin; after which, his para- 
phernalia were brought out, each piece being 
separately blessed, kissed, and put on with 
much ceremony. A fine flowing head of hair 
appears to be indispensable for arriving at dig- 
nity in the Greek church: much attention was 
paid to that of the metropolitan while robing 
him. The whole of the sacerdotal habits were 
rich, but the mitres were particularly so in 
pearls. High mass was then performed with 
much solemnity and effect; the vocal music 
(for instrumental is excluded from the Greek 
church) was delightful, producing extraordi- 
harmony—not a note broken, or mis- 
played in any respect. After the mass, the 
monks made a lane, and the metropolitan, the 
archbishops, and bishops, placed themselves 
round the coffin. Wax tapers were put in the 
hands of every body; the ceremony became 
very solemn, and the prayer for the dead was 
rehearsed, when the metropolitan went round, 
preceded by incense, and blessed the congrega- 
tion. After which, the prayer, ‘ Hope and 
Confession of a Faithful Christian,’ vulgarly 
called the Passport, was read, and placed on 
the coffin. It is nothing more than a meek 
confession of unworthiness, and ends thus :— 
« And,with this faith, in the presence of the 
ever Virgin Mary, the Mother of God, and of 
all Holy p acopengas areacceptable unto thee, and 
:through the prayers of the church, I come unto 
O Lord, without doubt, and at the separa- 
tion of my soul from my body, I beseech thee, 
O Lord, to receive my spirit into thine hands, 
and, according to thy mercy, to admit me into 
the e ical beatitude, for ever and ever. 
Amen.—Year—month—buried here.’ The re- 
lations then went round and kissed the coffin. 
‘Sometimes they kiss the body, but in this in- 
stance it was, even yesterday, too far gone. It 
was then borne by them to the grave, into 
which it was lowered with an accompanying 
prayer. Some sugar, raisins, and cake, were 
then set before the altar, over which prayers 
were said; and immediately afterwards every 
body departed sans cérémonie, many, I dare 
say, heartily glad to be released, for it was bit- 


terly cold.” 
(To be continued.) 
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THE rising political'importance of Hayti, and 





the influence which its position will always 
have on the great questions of colonial inde- 
pendence and negro slavery, entitle it to much 
more copsideration than has yet been accorded 
to it in England. Our own possessions in the 
West Indies, and the disputes so bitterly car. 
ried on respecting them, occupy a very dispro. 
portioned share of public attention ; for, valu- 
able as they are, it is only in consequence of 
their system having become an object of party 
attack and self-defence, that they are for ever 
brought forward by the press, in parliament, 
and in so many different shapes that it is 
almost impossible to avoid being somehow in- 
volved in the endless and far from inviting 
controversy. In the meanwhile, the colonies 
of foreign nations are almost utterly neglected ; 
and it is seldom that we meet with more than 
an incidental mention of some French, Dutch, 
Spanish, Portuguese, or Danish settlement. 
We are not prepared to say that the present 
volume gives us all the insight we could desire 
into the state of St. Domingo, alias Hayti—nor 
is it given precisely in the unprejudiced tone 
that could have been desired. The writer is so 
unboundedly an admirer, we had almost said 
a partisan, of Christophe,* and a eulogist of 
the emancipated negro population and govern- 
ment—that his statements and opinions cannot 
be viewed without suspicion. ere is, never- 
theless, a good deal of characteristic informa- 
tion in these pages,.and, cum grand salis as to 
their partialities, they may be perused with 
benefit and satisfaction. 

“If any one period (says Mr. Harvey) in 
the history of Hayti be calculated to awaken 
general interest more than another, it is un- 
doubtedly that which has elapsed since its negro 
and coloured population have obtained their in- 
dependence. It presents to us the picture of a 
people newly escaped from slavery, yet still 
suffering and exhibiting in their character its 
pernicious and detnartlidng effects ; gradually 
returning from scenes of confusion and blood- 
shed, to habits of industry, peace, and order ; 
steadily aiming, amidst frequent reverses, to 
establish a regular and independent govern- 
ment; and under circumstances ‘of difficulty, 
with confined resources, labouring to improve 
their agriculture, to repair an exhausted popu- 
lation, to form commercial connexions, and to 
introduce a knowledge of the arts and sciences : 
thus laudably endeavouring to lay the founda. 
tion of an empire, which may perhaps be com- 
pee hereafter with nations the most cele. 

rated for their civilisation and refinement. To 
pt rio of those efforts the present volume 
r L** 

The author dwells in the preface, also, on his 
opportunities of acquiring information during 
a residence at. Cape Francois ; and professes to 
give simply sketches of Hayti since its emanci- 
pation, which commenced by the original re. 
volts in August 1791. e British forces 
entered in September 1793; and retired June 
1798. Independence was first proclaimed July 1, 
1801, and secondly January 1, 1804: the French 
were finally expelled in December 1803. Des. 





* Henry the First of Hayti: We remember a whimsical 
mistake of the toast-master at Freemason’s Tavern at a 
dinuer in of the African Institution. Mr. Wilber- 
force. was in chair; and among the toasts given to the 
waiter behind him to proclaim to the 

“ The Health of King Hen 

attendant had never dreamt 

very distinctly what was said, he 

voice, ** er be — } fill your glasses— 
the memory of Henry the 1g 

laugh, in ‘which the estimable pone was not 
rewarded this new reading ;—not very unlike that in 
City, where the waiter, instead of “* The T Consuls” 
of demanded a bumper to “‘ The Three-per-Cent 
Consols.” 


last, 
the 
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May, 1826, and says of it,, gingerly, ,¢1 

+, 4 mtains many judicious ong, with, 
td to agriculture ;, and, there are. others 
which appear. to aie on the liberty of the 
labouring, classes of Haytians, the necessity 
and policy of which remain to be proved. But 
whatever change the code may produce, it can 
never warrant the assertion, which has been 
incautiously made, that the condition of those 
classes is again become, in all respects, similar 
to the condition of slaves.” 

With the early scenes of the revolution it, is 
not, our province to meddle: these have. been 
frequently, described ;..and we will rather take 
our _illystrationg.of the work from, those. pas, 
sages where the author speaks af things as an 
eye-witness. ., % li a 

“ The opinions of the, Haytians on the subs 
ion of neers were simi ad placer: mpi sg 

which they entertain specting liberty. 
Their favourite maxim wasy that all are free 
and equal;’ the naty pi a es of which 
was, a.degree of familiarity in their intercourse 
pl alc pecrye ra li aplast A¥s se 
to pasate Lg ons., At,, ) t, be difficult 
tor BBE prevat OE, TRESE...¢ Ons 
with , that, state, of gubordination - establ 
among, the; subjects.of. Christophe, were it not 
a fact,, that.gener iliarity of manners is 
often, found compatible with the most perfect 
order and submission, In, the case of the Hay- 
tians especially, it will be recollected that the 


majority_of those distinguished by their rank 
were the cotipanions of others in 
slavery ; and though now elevated above them 


by merit or fortune, their origin could never be 
forgotten, nor would their claims to an undue 
degree of respect, had they been disposed to 
urge them,;have been regarded. . Many of the 
nobility themselves, were not Brepared to un- 
derstand. fully the distinctions of rank, inso- 
much gs: if they, were reminded that, to 
sup \eir, character and enforce their com- 
inands, it was necessary to behave towards their 
inte in Pago Deg comatens with 
their. ity, they replied, that they neyer 
seen any ill effects arising from such familiarity 
as they allowed, nor perceived why their filling 
any office in the government, however import- 
ant, should unfit them to associate with the 
people. Hence, the labourer addressed his em- 
ployer, the soldier his officer, and an attendant 
a man of authority, with that freedom which a 
mutual opinion of equality could alone dictate 
or suffer. On the other hand, the officers of 
the army, when not,on duty, frequently asso- 
ciated with common. soldiers ;, the nobles 
sometimes their, companions from 


among the people; and the secretary of state 
igh ea ior igi a etor’s shop, sitting 
on we ngaged 

close and, iby tion, Whe ee aie” 


selec rine: pene gpinions, 


uences 
were, y confined to MEStICS, . 


qual. footing with 

rere ; and if asked why they 

1 master, a title they never 

used,— their usual. reply was, ‘ If he is.my 

master, I am his slave; but there are no slaves 

in this coun’ 
To render 


. those. - shor ald t to: Dg 
sie = mademoisele. At, the 
then pate their opiaious on subjects 
their employers were conversing with 
and, offered their advice in mat- 

they were in no wise concerned, 
officiousness and self-import- 

as intolerable sometimes as it was amus- 
ing, at While waiting at table, they 
often, obtruded their remarks, utterly uncon- 
scious.of their absurdity, or,of the impropriety 
of their forwardness ; and made their observa- 
tions on the persons and dress of those on 
whom they waited with a freedom at times 
quite provoking. be - * 

M5 The great bulk of the people were still 
sunk in the deepest ignorance. The cultivators 
knew, the use of their implements of labour, 
the, soldiers understood that of their arms, and 
both, had adopted vague and incorrect notions 
of liberty ;. but on all subjects connected with 
their, improvement, they were as ignorant as 
the slaves of the neighbouring islands. Even 
in matters with which the most uninstructed 
are supposed, to be familiar, there was as 
obvious a difference between them and the 
lower orders of civilised countries, as exists 
between the latter and the educated classes of 
society.” 

This is.shading down the frightful picture 
drawn, by a French writer, that their idea of 
liberty was to give themselves, over to uncon- 
trolled licentiousness, and plunge (all ranks— 
soldiers, peasants, servants) into the most, des. 
perate corruption. 

*¢ The language generally spoken was a dia- 
lect (if it may indeed be termed such).of the 
French ; so corrupt, that foreigners, however 
conversant in that tongue, found at first.the 
greatest difficulty in understanding the patois 
ofthe Haytians.”’*..— - va . i 

“ Tf (continues the author) the Haytians 
differed, in their general traits of character, 
from the black and coloured population of 
other West India islands, it was in their being 
more loquacious, vain, and pretending. When 
conversing with, foreigners, they generally 
saved them the trouble of much speech ; among 
themselves, their clatter, accompanied by gri- 
mace, at once surprised; and amused a be, 
holder; and, if animated, especially by any 
violent passion, it.might be supposed that, their 
tongues had.,been, constructed on ,the long, 
sought pringiple of. perpetual motion. I, wit- 
nessed a singular instance of thein, uncommon 
lognacity, , the, day, after my arrival at, Cape 
Frangois,| in, the harangue,—for I cannot.call 
it the conversation, of a conceited. mulatto, 
I had just finished ,my..breakfast,, when, he 
entered, the room,, introduced, himself. sans 
cérémonie, ‘by. announcing, ‘ Monsieur, je viens 
vous rendre. visite ;’—- and, before I could ask 
his name, or, the object of his visit, he had 
seized a chair, seated, himself by my side, and 
begun. his discourse, It, would afford a very 
imperfect idea of his speech, to describe it in 
general terms: it should have been heard, 
delivered, as.it,was, with an unceasing rapidity, 
accompanied by the most violent gestures, and 
acontinual change of position. As, however, 
some of its remarks may furnish an idea of 
Haytian conversation, I cannot forbear pre- 
senting the following specimen :— Drawing 
near’me,,and looking full in my face, he com- 
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those know) French, and will afford them a specimen 
Of the patois of yyti.” wy _ 
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ope. you purpose making’ a considerab’ 
in the island you will, T,asmure you, hat 
_ you will, I, assure you, 
it extremely pleasant,’ Then, endeavouring to 
look very shrewd, though unfortunately his 
countenance hardly admitted of that expres. 
sion, he proceeded, —‘ Sir, I have seen a. 
part of the West Indies, but have found no 
place comparable to this. All the other islands 
are disgraced by slavery. Here, sir,’ with an 
air of triumph a poaching to the ludicrous, — 
* here we are all free and equal, Our King. 
sir,’—rising suddenly from his chair, and 
striking the table violently with an_ old cocked 
hat, —‘ he is one of the best, as well as one of 
the greatest of men. The whites in the other 
islands laugh at him; bnt,’—he continued, 
throwing his hat, apparently in great anger, to 
the farther corner of the roam,— ‘if they 
knew him, they would find him a supérier man 
to the very best of them. As a, proto this, 
sir,” — resuming his seat, and aan is fore 
finger in a parallel line with his nose, see 
what he has done: I have never been,in 
Europe ; but from.all I can learn, you are not 
better governed there than we. are, Cape 
Heury, for example, — where will you find a 
place in which order so strikingly prevails? I 
have no doubt, sir, you will be highly gratified 
with your yisit.—In short,’— Tising, 
elevating his voice as he rose on Ris feet, and 
stretching forth his hand, as though about,to 
deliver some. weighty saying, — ‘in ghorg, sir, 
this.ig the country of liberty and independence; 
our motto is, Ja liberté, ou la. mort; 3 
destruction to. those who,, ever lift. 
sword against us. And now, sir,’—once mone 
resuming his seat, speaking in 4 half-whisper, 
ing tone, with a look of great self-satistaction, 
‘ let_me.gongratulate you on your arrival,’ 
In this ete and sizaik he > alter- 
nately amusing and annoying me, for. 4 
good part of an hour; when he suddenly 
stopped short, rose up in haste,— then added, 
* Monsieur, je viendrai yous, revoir,’ —and 
making so profound a bow as nearly to lose the 
centre of gravity, probably in gratitude for the 
patience of his auditor, he departed, and ‘I saw 
him no more.’ The Haytians are no less 
remarkable for their false pretensions than for 
their loquacity; insomuch that it was difficult 
to meet with one whe, according to his own 
testimony, did not. fill some station, more or 
less important, in the government, or the army. 
An amusing instance of this peculiarity in their 
character oceurred in. the. oase,of a negro, one 
of my, fellow-passengers, from the “rndvard 
islands to Cape Frangois,. During #1 €. passage, 
dhe pag, icieraned oon, AoE Oe aa 
time previously in England, 4] ther fhe was 
sent by the Haytian government, on matters of 
great importance 5 and that ap his arrival fhere 

e was introduced, to use hjs own expression, 
to the great men of that great nation. He 
named some as his particular friends, especially 
those with whom Christophe was in corre. 
spondence; at whose houses, he said, he had 
spent several days, carefully hinting that it 
was for the purpose of transacting the most 
important business. He further stated, that 
he now held a high official, situation in Hayti, 
which gave him great, interest with the king, 
and afforded him every opportunity of exerting 
himself for the benefit of his fellow-citizens 5 — 
a circumstance in which, he was s to 
assure me,he felt the deepest concern. During 
these communications, aay were given In 
broken English, he made me {frequent offers of 
his services while I should in the 
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jsland, and. y promised: me an, intro- 
oa ike , whom he hig'patron 
and friend. Notwithstanding h Brett gtd, 
rance, of which he afforded numierous proofs, 
and the improbability of some parts of his 
statement,—the’ attentions paid him by the 
master of the vessel, to whom he was’ well 
Known, and the possibility that, in Hayti, men 
of this description might be promoted in the 
t, induced me to give some credit to 

his assertions. On our arrival at Cape Fran- 
is he continued exceedingly friendly; and 
whenever I met him, always renewed his pro- 
mise of introducing me to his royal master ;— 
a favour which, I may remark by the way, 
[did not require from him. Seeing him: one 
day at a distance, while I was conversing with 
jiy, the king’s interpreting secretary, I in- 
of the baron who he might be; when I 
learnt, not a little to my surprise, that this self- 
named agéit of the Haytian government had 
some time Before travelled with a gentleman in 
in ‘the ¢apacity of a valet, and that 

was how Christophe’s pastry-cook! * * * 
% Destitiite of the means of instruction, it is 
rathér’a matter of regret than of surprise, that 
the Haytians, at this period, were ignorant 
eof the doctrines of révelation and of the 
dutiés, df’ morality. ‘Though ‘the majority of 
the Mik pop m were born in the island, 
and. Uthers, being brought from Africa at. an 
eatly age, might be sapposed, ftom their long 
abséuite, to ‘have forgotten their native super- 
stitions—they still retain many of those ‘notions 


tha Deity and’ a future‘ world, as well’ 
af manly of the practices peculiar to the African 
mere aré known to prevail among the 


\ of the neighbouring islands. It Was 
al elt hat I discovered no instance of it), 
thatthe professors of that art, so usual among 
groes, Tamed obeah, continued their prac- 
tices among the Haytians also, by whom they’ 
were hel constant dread. “T’o ‘these were 
‘tdded vagté and incorrect notions of Chris- 
hity,; which they had derived, during the 
period of ‘their slavery, from their intercourse 
with the French. On Sundays the soldiers at- 
tended military mass; a ceremony which, under 
thé bést regulations, little resembles religious 
worship ; and which, as it was celebrated in this 
case, bécanie. absolutely a farce. The guards at 
e Francois, morning and evening, sung 
their hynin to the Virgin ; and a few decrepit 
old ‘Women ‘were’ dtcasionally seen kneeling 
at the entrance’ of thé’ church, counting their 
and saying theitptayers to their ima- 


q rary 


inaty’ intétcessor ‘an guardian. ~' In’ ‘short, 
te es BE Me aytiaris, if’ thé rites 
ved by’ theltl' ‘desérve the naitié, consisted 
of a strange’ ‘“ef''the ‘thoré abstird 
moniés “Of ‘the’ chuith ‘'of “Rome, with 
cin sipersiisohilejually abut atid de. 
“On ‘abtonitit ‘Of the ‘stfong’ propensity to 
dtm oo yon te ade, ‘the re- 
sident bint ‘and . Ameritan ” merchants, 
Who supplied them with’ goods, foutidl it neces- 
sary to proceéd in‘‘all ‘their transactions with 
the utmost caution, “Nor was this at’all times 
ry _Obliged 'to give long credit, to sub- 
itregular ts, and sometimes to 
heavy losses, hay ‘ aiitimaally complained of 
the dissimulation ind ‘waht of principle among 
their 3’ and’ were often discouraged 
the difficulty of''‘procuring a profit on 

heir wares ‘by arly means adequate to the 
tisk they incufred, atid the attention and 





labour their business required, * ¥ 
intilattoes (for of these the 
iefly'ci d) were so ttterly 


aaa 


destitute of principle in’ all’ their traptgactloris- 
with whites, that ‘they considered “it no" }o 


to’cheat them ‘whérever ‘an’’ 
sented. . ‘This utifortunate “pre 
confined to those Trhinediataly' ‘bast.’ 
néss : instances sometimes occtt orig’ thie’ 
nobles and Officers, who, ‘in order ‘to ri. 
their extravagance, often acted with equal ‘da: 
plicity and meanness.” 

The remorseless tyranny into which Chri¥- 
tophe fell after the first few ‘years’ of his reij 
hastened his unpitied downfal. Of'his cru 
we extract the following horrible example : 

‘* While his arbitrary proceedings in the go- 
vernment created general dissatisfaction among 
his officers, his capricious treatment of them, 
as individuals, destroyed their’ remaining at- 
tachment. Sometimes for the most trivial 
offences, at others for no visible cause what- 
ever, he degraded them from their rank, ‘and 
placed in their stead men neither’ deservitiz 
promotion, nor capable of discharging the 
duties which devolved on them.’ At'the sartie 
time, his possession of unlimited power had 
rendered him suspicious, and jealous of merit; 
anxious to adopt measures rather for the st- 
curity of his person and authority than for the 
welfare of his subjects ; and disposed to inter- 
pret the most trifling actions into treason’ ot 
rebellion, and to punish them with equal ‘sé. 
verity and injustice. By these ‘proceedings ‘he 
gradually lost the affections and confidence 
both of his officers and the people, till hé had 
now become as much the object of their dread 
as he had formerly been of their admiration. 
Further than this, Christophe had long ceased 
to restrain himself from those sudden bursts 
of passion to which his temper was naturally 
subject; and the following instance of his vio- 
lence, which occurred about the middle of his 
reign, may serve as a specimen of the change 
which the possession of sovereign "power had 
gradually wrought in his conduct. The mu- 
latto women who resided at Cape Francois, 
having always enjoyed their freedom, thought 
themselves on that account superior to the 
rest of the population ; and they consequently 
hoped to have been exempted from many of 
the restraints imposed by Christophe’ on the 
blacks. “When they found that no difference 
was made, ‘biit that the same law was’ binding 
on‘ all; without tespect’ to’ colour or rank, they 
considered ‘thembélvés treated with’ “injustice 
and ‘cruelty ;\‘and’ from’ secretly murmuring ‘at 
the’ conduct! of their'/¢hief\’ at’ length’ grew 
operily disaffected!” In order, ‘theréfore, ' to be 
delivered from what they uijastly' considered 
oppréssion, they adépted ‘the ‘following expe- 
dient. In the ‘absericé’ of Ohitik é' from’ the 
Cape, a party of'them‘tépaited''to the! church 
at that place 'to' entréat ‘the favour and inter- 
ference of the’ Virgin' Mary; aiid: kneeling 
before her image, whith they “had. préviotsly 
adorned in the’ most ‘fantastic’ manner; they 
represented to her that their chief, by ‘having 
denied them their privileges,‘and enerodched 
on their rights, was unjust, cruel, ‘and’ vil- 
lanous, and therefore deserving: her signal diss 
pleasure and vengeance. “They then earnestly 
prayed that she would prevent his’ retari +6 
the Cape, lest he: should aggravate’ their‘ pre’ 
sent grievances ; that he might be’ cutoff by 
some dreadful death,—for that’ none éotild ‘be 
too dreadful for him to-suffer sand’ that’ ‘ar 
other and a better ruler might ‘be ‘given ‘them; 
under, whose government, they might be pro- 
sperous and happy. All: this they performed 
in the presence of ‘the priest and others’; and 
while passing the street, on their teturn from 


3 a ptiest, 





the church, they continued their : petitions, 


their-heaviest cursés might fall 
Sof, ' Whether their complaints 
a lor “hot, they”soon per. 
hth were unavailing; for 
‘ ter = Otttianicé of this extradr- 
+ Ohfistophe’ unexpectedly ‘re. 
Negra ‘Nor was it long before 
i Peddived HitMti¢ence of their conduct ;—for 
the very tian’ who should’ have 
éxerted hithself ‘to befriend them, ‘willing to 
corivince’ his patron’ how ‘deeply thterestell he 
félt in his safety, hastened without délay to 
the palace, and related to him the transaction, 
with every aggravating circumstarice that at- 
tended it.- The effect which this intélligence 
produced on Christophe may be easily inferred 
from his conduct, *He flew into so‘ violent a 
rage ‘that the' priest began to fear lest he should 
share in the vengeance which he had provoked 
against others. It seented as ‘though the 
detrion’ of cruelty, ‘which had’ possessed Des. 
salines, had now taken ‘possession ‘of’ his’ suc. 
cessor.” ‘And'Wwhen his rage haé'partially sub- 
sided; his'' first’ act was’'to'istué &' mandate 
ordering the whole party to be put’ ‘to 'ingtant 
death) This’ ‘measure’ prodtited’ among all 
classés'' # sensation ' ‘corresponditig’ t0' its’ in- 
justi¢e’ and’ tyratiny:'' ‘Phe’ majority ‘of the 
officers, ‘ignorant’ of the partictilars' of the case, 
and unable ‘on ‘this ‘atcounit' to judge ‘to: what 
extent ‘these ‘unfortunate women’ Were guilty, 
positively refused to tike tifly part’ ft its execu- 
tion.’ ‘For wherefore shotili ‘they’ be hastily, 
and pethaps undéservedly,’ ‘consigned ‘over’ to 
destruction ?' THe dlarm ‘dnd?’ terror of ‘the 
inhabitants were eg Aare the surprise 
of the'soldiers. ‘Althotigh thity' well" knew the 
coriduct of the womerl, and wéte prepared’ to 
expect that it’ would’ be'speedily punished, they 
had never dreaded 4 sentence’ so ‘terrible’; an 
since it was uncertdin who had ‘been named 
as the guilty, all: begah-to entertain the most 
serious fears for their safety. But who can 
conceive thé horrors ofthe wretthéd victims 
of-rage and’ cruelty on learning their dreadful 
fate! Let the imagination, if it be able;’ pic- 
ture the distressing scerie. .... . Btit'neéither 
the expostulations ‘and éntreaties of his offiters, 
nor the’ dlarmi’ of ‘the people, ‘coultl’ prevail’ on 
Christophe to' countermand’ the Ulood\ decree ; 
and these helpless women were sought’ out and. 
discovered’ by ‘a party of soldiérs, ‘tor from 


"j 


| their friends by violence, driven to a spot’ at ‘a 


short distance ; and before the of ‘the cruel 
and impolitic chief had abated, they Had fallen. 
victims to the stroke of the executioner. A. 
grassy mound, near the spot where they were 
beheaded, marks the place into which they 
were thrown, serving for their common grave.’” 

At length, tired of his ruthless barbarity, 
the whole army and people rose inst him, 
and the monster destroyed himself by a pistol 
bullet in October 1820. 

“©. In the ‘first period of ‘life’ (says Mr. 
Harvey) we behold him ‘a ‘sldve, chained by 
am tortured ‘by’ cruelty, exhalisted by 
laboar and suffering, Wwithout hope of ‘deliver. 
ance’ or télief? ‘He is then ‘seén' résdlutely con- 
oe ea 8 rights, ‘amidst Scenes" of Havoc 
aftd bY a leailér ‘in’ the ‘catise’ of freedom 
afi’ fideptiidénve. “Afterwards'he is viewed 
stated dt’ thé ‘Head of his people ; surrounded 
with the appendages, and ecutlst ‘the pre- 
rogatives, ‘OF r hy? revéred by his’ subjects, 
and’ labéuritip for’ their improvement.’ “Last 
of ‘all, “We bet him’ betoming himself the 

pressor and tyrant, abandoned in consequerice 
by his priticipal adherents, and seeking a refuge 
from’ their fury in self-destruction.” 

His ‘son, the prince, aged seventeen, was 
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‘Narrative of a Captivity and Adventures in 
France and Flanders, between the Years 
1803 and 1809. By Captain Edward Boys, 
R.N. late a Midshipman of H. M. S..Phebe. 
12mo. pp. 228. London, 1827. R. Long. 

InvEnTION has hardly ever conceived a story 

of greater interest than this simple relation of 

facts ; and the juvenile adventures of a British 
officer may fairly vie with the best-wrought 
tissue of well.woven fiction. That the ‘‘ Nar- 
rative” did not appear sooner is readily ac- 
counted for by the circumstance, that its details 
might have injured those to.whom the writer 
owed his gratitude for protection and assist- 
ance in his perilous course. This reason having 
ceased to operate through the lapse of time, we 
have now before us this strange tale 
** Of most disastrous chances ; 

Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 

Of hair-breadth ’scapes,”— 

which cannot be perused without feelings of 

ardent curiosity and deep sympathy. 

Cruising in the Mediterranean in 1802, Mr. 
Boys, then belonging to the Phabe, Captain 
Ca was sent as prize-master in a settée, 
but was taken by four of the enemy’s frigates, 
and carried prisoner into Toulon. In August, 
the young Mid, Messrs, Murray and White. 
hurst, brother Officers, the master of a transport, 
and ninety men, were landed in the rudest man- 
ner, taarchial off indiscriminately, (because th 
would not ‘the amount Lord Nel- 
son’s force;) “and, during a march of several 
days, treated with every brutal indignity that 
could be offered by’ an ungenerous foe. At 
Aix they were transferred to the charge of a 
gentleman whose conduct formed a_ perfect 
contrast to that of the mis¢reant under whose 
command they had proceeded thus far on their 
way. Their route afterwards lay through Ta- 
tascon, Beaucaire, and Nismes, at the latter of 
which they were kindly treated and helped by 
some of our ‘countrymen, déténus. Having at 
length reached “Toulouse, they were put on 
parole. Here and at Auch they were compa- 
ratively comfortable, till December, when orders 
came to send the officers to Verdun. 

Here, among other means resorted to in 
order to plunder the English, a gaming-table 
was set up for their sole accommodation ; and, 
as usual, led to scenes of great depravity and 
horror. For instance— 

* An unfortunate young man, in order to 
while away the tedious hours, after a party, was 
énticed into this sink of iniquity, when he was 
tempted to throw on the table a half-crown; 
he won, and repeated the experiment several 
évenings successfully, till at length he lost. 
The manager immediately offered him a ‘ rou- 
lean’ of fifty pounds, which, in the heat of 
play, he «pay accepted, and lost. He 
then drew a bill on his agent, which Captain 
Brenton, endorsed—this he also lost ; he drew 
two others, which met with the same fate; and 
the next morning he was found dead in his 
bed, with his limbs much distorted, and his 
fingers buried in his sides. On his table was 
found an empty laudanum bottle, and sera 
of paper whereon he had been practising the 
siguature of Captain Brenton. On inquiry, it 
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was found that he had fo 
name to the two last bills. 


that officer’s. 
us did a once 


oung 
disgraceful end, from being exposed, at too 
early a period in life, to the temptation of 
. Another circumstance also occurred, 
the atrocity of which was somewhat ti 
with the ludicrous. A clerk, named Chambers, 
losing his monthly pay, which was his all, at 
the gambling table, begged to borrow of the 
managers; but they knew his history too well 
to lend without security, and therefore de- 
manded something in pawn. ‘I have nothing 
to give,’ replied the youth, ‘ but my ears.’ 
‘ Well,’ said one of the witty demons, ‘ let us 
have them.’ The youth immediately took out 
of his pocket a knife, and actually cut off all 
the fleshy of one of his ears, and threw it 
on the table, to the astonishment of the admir- 
ing gamesters: he received his two dollars, 
and gambled on. When this circumstance was 
reported to the senior officer, the here was sent 
to Bitche.” 

Other injuries were often added to the con- 
stant, practice of extortions: as an example, 
Captain Boys relates— 

* Four of us were rambling about the coun- 
try, with a pointer and silken net, catching 
quails, when the gun was fired. On our re- 
turn, in passing through the village of Tier- 
ville, we were surprised by two gendarmes, 
one of whom instantly dismounted, and seized 
me, uttering the most blasphemous epithets ; 
he tied my elbows behind me, then slipping a 
noose round my bare neck, triced me up to the 
holsters of his saddle, remounted, and returned 
with his prize to town, exulting in his cowardly 
triumph, and pouring forth vollies of vulgar 
abuse, every now and then tightening the cord, 
so as to keep me trotting upon the very extre- 
mity of the toes, to obtain relief; then again 
looseningit, as occasional guttural symptoms 
of strangulation seemed to indicate necessity. 
Vain would be the attempt to convey an ade- 
quate idea of the impotent rage then boiling 
within me, at the insult offered to my juvenile 
dignity, whilst a determined haughtiness dis- 
dained to betray the slightest indication of sub- 
mission or complaint. My companions. were 
secured round the middle, with the utmost 
violence and brutality ; thus we were eonducted 
to town, and when delivered over to the proper 
authorities and in were. released. 
The next morning I waited on the senior offi- 
cer, Captain Woodruff, wha, with a. prompti- 
tude which did honour to his feelings, and in- 
dignation smn | of a British officer, immedi- 
ately represented the fact te General Wirion, 
who assured him the gendarmes should be 
ordered into solitary confinement.” 

In consequence of three middys being caught 
in a disgraceful attempt to break their parole in 
1808, the whole class, seventy-three in number, 
were sent off, for greater security, as ¢rés-mau- 
vais sujets, to Valenciennes and Givet. On 
their route, our author and a friend named 
Moyses, though their escort was powerful and 
the discipline most watchful, determined to 
attempt their escape. Having concocted their 
scheme as well as they could, they kept watch 
for an opportunity, but were always baulked, 
and at length separated, Moyses for Givet, and 
our hero for Valenciennes, whither he was 
safely conducted. At Valenciennes, Mr. Boys 
never abandoned his resolution, and relates the 
many disappointments which attended his efforts 
to procure a comrade, and to get out of his 
strong fortress prison, with a touching plain- 
ness :—such an attempt as he contemplated was 


eadful|the barbarous murders at 


‘“* Whether they doubted the 
escape, or were deterred by the 
feet that whe 
Say ; for 1t was _ tha 
side Fie torte i 
of an intended attempt, he 


tinged| tives to reach a, certain 


gendarmes were concealed, 
and murder them. Two sai 


friend Gale, had broken out of prison, in the 
face of day, and fled into the country : unfor- 
tunately they were discovered, and the alarm 
given ; two horse gendarmes immediately pur- 
sued, and overtook them in an open field. “ On 
their approach, Hayward, being unarmed, and 
seeing escape impossible, stood still, extending 
his hands, and exclaimed—‘ Je me rends :’ but 
this was too favourable an i 
neglected, for the savage i 
ding human blood. Neither the. defenceless 
state of the individual, nor his prompt sur- 
render, could avert these merciless miscreants 
from plunging their swords into his manly 
chest, and mangling the body in a horrible 
manner. It was afterwards taken into the 
prison-yard, stripped naked, and exposed to 
the view of the prisoners, for the purpose of 
intimidating others from the like attempt. 
Gale gave himself up at the same time ; and 
although he received: several severe wounds, 
they did not prove mortal.”* 

At last, after all due preparation, a party of 
four screwed their eourage to the sticki 
and, * at half-past seven, (on the 16th of 
November, says the narrative,) we assembled, 
armed with as eee and each provided 
witha ‘paper of pepper,°upon which we 
placed’ our chief dependance; -for, in case of 
being closely attacked, we intended throwing 
a handful into the eyes of the assailants, and 
rupning away. The plan was, that Hunter 
and myself were to depart first, fix the rope, 
and open the opposing doors; a quarter of an 
hour afterwards, Whitehurst and Mansell were 
to follow: by these. means we diminished the 
risk attendant .on so large a body as four 
moving together, and secured the advantage 
of each depending more upon his own care; 
for if Hunter and myself were shot in the 
advance, the other two would remain in safety; 
and if, on the contrary, they were discovered, 
we hoped to have time, during the alarm, to 
gain the country. Our intentions, were, to 
march to, the sea-side,.and.range the coast 


to Breskins, in the island,of i mp ep 
Flushing ;. and, if means of getting were 
not found before arriving at that place, we 
proposed to embark “in the! ‘passage boat for 
Flushing, and, about mid-channel, rise and 
seize the vessel. It was now blowing very 
fresh, and was so dark and cloudy, that not 
a star could be seen; the leaves were falling in 
abundance, and as they were blown over the 
stones, kept up a constant rustling noise, which 
was particularly favourable to the enterprise: 
indeed, things wore so promising ah 4p- 
pearance, that we resolved to take leaye of 
a few other of our. brother officers: eight of 
them were accordingly sent for ; to these,I de- 
tailed our exact situation, the difficulties we 
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and myself, with woollen socks over 
_ — that our footsteps might not be 
and each having a rope, a small poker 
or a stake, and maaan, _ leave’ of - 
friends, and departed. e went into the 
back-yard, and, assisted by Rochfort, who was 
now convalescent, but mt xe pence! 3 
in the party over the » pa rou; 
= i calteaie, crossed the road, and 
silently upon‘ our-hands and knees up 
the bank, at the back of the north guard-room— 
lying perfectly still as the sentinels approached, 
and as they receded again advancing, until we 
reached the parapet over the gateway leading 
to the upper citadel. Here the breast-work, 
over which we had to creep, was about five 
feet high, and fourteen thick ; and it being the 
part of the citadel, we were in danger 
Titec ean by several sentinels below ; but, 
, the cold bleak wind induced some 
of them to take shelter in their boxes. With 
the ntmost precaution we crept upon the snm- 
mit, and down the breast-work towards the 
outer edge of the rampart, when the sentinel 
made his quarter-hourly of * Sentinelle, 
prenez & vous,’ similar to our * All’s 
well :’ this, though it created for a moment 
an sensation, convinced me 
that we hal encbad reached thus far unobserved. I 
‘then forced'the poker into the earth, and by 
rising and falling with ‘nearly my whole weight 
hammered ‘it down with my chest; about two 
I did the same with the stake, 
ing a small ling from the upper part of 
the poker to the lower part’ of the stake: this 
done, we made the well-rope secure round the 
, and gently let it down through one of 
grooves in the rampart, which: reeeives a 
of the draw-bridge when up. I then 
r descended this half-chimney, as. it 
by the rope; when I had reached about 
two-thirds of the way down, part of a brick 
struck against.the side, and rebounded 
inst, my chest ; this J luckily caught. be- 
my knees, and carried down without 
noise, I crossed the bridge, and waited for 
Hunter, who descended with equal care and 
silence.” 

‘They were joined by their two following 
friends : interesting as the story here 
becomes, we must. crave our. readers to have 
patience till next Saturday. 
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Shelohes of Persia. 2 vols. J. Murray. 


Tux Persians of all classes, we are told, have 
am uneonquerable antipathy to the sea: they 
are too polite and complimentary for that rough 


“ One morning, (it is stated by the author, 
way of illustrating this characteristic trait,) 
the envoy was preparing a match, to 
berun by a beautiful English greyhound, called: 
Venus, and astrong Arabian dog, named Kessab, 
or the Buteher,—he was giving directions to his 
Master of the chase, Hyder, and expressing his 
Sanguine hopes of Venus’s success ; Mahomed 
Beg, a tall, well-dressed Persian groom, assented 


599 








sions.can that Arab dog have to run with the 
‘beautiful greyhound of the elchee ?” 

The Arabs are far more strai rward 
and honest, as the sequel of the story 
proves. 

,_ “ Others joined in the same : and 
the opinion appeared general, when an Arab, 
called Gherreeba, whose pay was only four 
piastres a month, whose chequered tarban and 
cloth round his middle were not worth one, 
and whose occupation was sitting all day ex- 
posed to the sun, watering’ some grass,screens 
that were placed against the door of the house 
to exclude the heat, darted up; and with an 
eye of fire, and the most marked energy, ex- 
claimed, ‘ By the all-powerful God, the Arab 
dog will triumph !’ Gherreeba was fer the mo- 


country. The parasites around stood watch- 
ing the elchee, and were not a little mortified 
when they heard him applaud the honest warmth 
and manly independence of the poor Arab, who 
was invited to witness the trial. It ended, 
like most similar trials, in each party being 
convinced that their own favourite was, or 
ought to have been, the winner. The dogs 
ran as usual, beautifully: Venus was by far 
the fleetest ; but the chase, which was after a 
half-grown antelope, proved long, and the 
strength of the Butcher prevailed towards the 
close. It is, however, justice to the deer species, 
while we are praising the canine, to add, that 
the antelope beat them both.” 

Another Arab anecdote may be told here— 
a native who was hurt came to the English 
physician. 

“ The patient,” the doctor said, “ com- 
plained mere of the accident which had be- 
fallen him than I thought becoming in one of 
his tribe. This I remarked to him, and his 
answer was truly amusing. ‘ Do not think, 
doctor, I should have uttered one word of 
complaint if my own high-bred:colt, in a play- 
ful kick, had broke both my legs; but to have 
a bone broken by a brute Of a jackass is too 
bad, and I. will complain.” This distinction 
of feeling, as to the mode in which bones are 
broken, is not confined to the Arabs. I once 
met an artilleryman, after an action in India, 
with his arm shattered, who was loudly la- 
menting his bad fortune. I pointed in an up- 
braiding manner to some fine fellows on the 
ground, whose luck had been worse. ‘ It is 
not the-wound, sir,’ he retorted, in a passion, 
‘ of which I complain ; had I lost a limb by a 
cannon-ball, I should not have said a word; 
but to lose one by a rascally rocket would make 
any one mad !°” 

On passing the mountains into the valley of 
Kazeroon, theauthor relates : “* those of our party 
who had not been in Persia before, were quite 
delighted at the change of scene, and began to 
give us credit for the roses and’ niglitingales 
which we promised them on its still happier 
plains. What they had seen of the inhabitants 
of the mountains we had passed, inclined them 
to believe the marvellous tales we told of the 
tribe of Mama Sunee, who boast of having 
preserved their name and habits unaltered from 
the time of Alexander the Great. We had 
good reason, when on the first mission, to re- 
member this tribe, who, in conformity to one 
of their most ancient usages, had plundered 
a part of our baggage that was unfortunately 
left without a guard in the rear. The loss 
would have been greater but for a curious in- 
cident.. Among the camels left behind was 
one loaded with bottles containing nitric acid, 
which had been furnished in considerable quan- 





to all his anticipations, saying, ‘ What preten- 


tities to us at Bombay. The able physician 


ment the representative of the feelings of his | 


$< ——=_—— 
who discovered its virtues was solicitous that 
its efficacy should have a fair trial in Persia ; 
and it certainly proved a sovereign remedy in 
an extreme case, but one in which he had not 
anticipated its effects. The robbers, after plun- 
dering several camel-loads, came to that wita 
the nitric acid. They cast it from the back of 
the animal upon the ground. The bottles 
breke, and the smoke and smell of their con. 
tents so alarmed the ignorant and superstitious 
Mama Sunees, that they fled in dismay, fully 
satisfied that a pent-up genie of the Faringees 
had been let loose, and would take ample ven- 


,geance on them for their misdeeds: The truth 


of this was proved by the testimonies of the 


jcamel-drivers, the subsequent confession of 


some of the thieves, and the cireumstance of 
several of the leads which were near the nitric 
acid being untouched.” a: ° ° 

“ Riza Kooeli Khan, the governor ef Kaze- 
roon, came to pay the elchee a visit. This old 
nobleman had a silk band over his eye-sockets, 
having had his eyes put out during the late 
contest -between the Zend and Kajir families 
for the throne of Persia. He began, soon after 
he was seated, to relate his misfortunes, and 
the tears actually came to my eyes at the 
thoughts of the old man’s sufferings, when 
judge of my surprise to find it was te enter- 
tain, not to distress us, he was giving the nar- 
ration, and that, in spite of the revolting sub- 
ject, I was compelled to smile at a tale, which 
in any country except Persia, would have been 
deemed a subject for a tragedy: but as poisons 
may by use become aliment, so misfortunes, 
however dreadful, when they ave of daily occur- 
rence, appear like common events of life. But 
it was the manner and feelings of the narrator 
that, in this instance, gave the comic effect to 
the tragedy of which he was the hero. ‘ I had 
been too active a partisan,’ said Riza Kooli 
Khan, ‘ of the Kajir family, te expect much 
mercy when I fell into the hands of the rascally 
tribe of Zend. I looked for death, and was 
rather surprised at the lenity which only con- 
demned me to lose my eyes, A stout fellow of 
a ferash came as executioner of the sentence ; 
he had in his hand a large blunt knife, which 
he meant to make his instrument: I offered 
him twenty tomans if he would use a penknife 
I showed him. He refused.in the most brutal 
manner, called me a merciless villain, asserting 
that I had slain his brother, and that he had 
solicited the present office to gratify his revenge, 
adding, his only regret was not being allowed 
to put me to death.’ ‘ Seeing,’ continued Riza 
Kooli, ‘ that I had no tenderness to look for 
from this fellow, I pretended submission, and 
laid myself on my back; he seemed quite 
pleased, tucked up his sleeves, brandished his 
knife, and very composedly put one knee on 
my chest, and was proceeding to his butchering 
work, as if I had been a stupid innocent lamb, 
that was quite content to let him do what 
he chose. Observing him, from this impression, 
off his guard, I raised one of my feet, and 
planting it on the pit of hiss th, sent him 
heels over head, in a way that would have 
made you laugh, (imitating with his foot the 
action he described, and laughing heartily him- 
self at the recollection of it). I sprung up); so 
did my enemy ; we had a short tussle—but he 
was the stronger ;, and having knocked me 
down, succeeded in taking out my eyes. The 
pain at the moment,’ said the old Khan, ‘ was 
lessened by the warmth occasioned by the 
struggle. The wounds soon healed; and when 
the Kajirs obtamed the undisputed sovereignty 
of Persia, I was rewarded for my suffering in 





their cause, All my sons have been promoted, 
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Of Pe manners, the following is also an 
interesting ; picture. 
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eet 
ye a. beggar who discovers a treasure 
Her chee! poi with rapture, and past grief was 
consumed by present jo’ 
This feast would last os: a week or more: and 
while enjoying it she was wont to exclaim— 
Am % @ God? when I contemplate this, in a dream 


awake? 
An 7 to experience such ptosperity after such adver- 
ty? 


* But.as the dwelling of the old woman was in 
general the mansion of famine to this cat, she 
was. always,complaining, and forming extra- 

nF and fanciful schemes. One day, when 

ced to extreme weakness, she with much 
eile reached the top of the hut; when 
there, she observed a cat pane, on the wall 
of a neighbour’s house, which, like a fierce 
tiger, advanced with measured. steps, and was 
so, leaded with flesh that she could hardly raise 
her feet. The old woman’s friend was amazed 
to see one of her own species so fat and sleek, 
and broke out into the following exclamation ; 


* Your saately etriee have brought you here at last; 
pray tell me from whence you come? 
Froin whence have you arrived with so lovely an 


You ‘Took as itfrom the banquet of the Khan of Khatéi 

‘Where have you acquired such a comeliness? and how 
came you by that glorious strength?” 

The other answered, ‘ I am the sultan’s crum- 

eater. Each morning, when they spread the 

convivial table, I attend at the palace, and there 


When | exhibit my address and courage. From among 


the rich meats and wheat-cakes I cull a few 
choice morsels; L.then retire and pass my time 
till next day, in. 1 delightful indalence.’ The old 
dame’s cat requested to. know what rich meat 
was, and what taste wheat-cakes had? ‘ As 
for me,’ she added, in a melancholy tone, ‘ dur- 
ing my life, I have neither eat nor seen’ any 
thing but the old woman’s gruel and the flesh 
of mice.” The other smiling, said, ‘ This 
accounts for the difficulty I find in distinguish. 
ing you from a spider. Your shape and stature 
are such as must make the whole generation .of 
cats blush ; and we must’ ever feel ashamed 
while ie catry 80 ‘miserable’ an. bea 


You hav d tail of 
Beat lapels forere tetinde Sa 
Were ‘ydu to see the sultan’s, palace, ca to 
smell his delicious viands,. most. undoubtedly 
those withéred bones would be restored ;. you 
would receive new life, you would come from 
behind the curtain of invisibility into, the plain 
of observation : 


Wren the perfoime of his beloved! paypes over the tomb 
Is it wonderful that his putrid bones should be te- 
animated ?’ 


$.-Dhe old woman’s cat addressed the other 
inthe most supplicating manner: ‘O, my 
sister!’ she, exclaimed, ‘:have I not the sacred 
claints.'of| a neighbour upon you? are we not 
linked in the ties of kindred ? what prevents | ¢ 
| Yeats giving a proof of friendship, by taking me 
t) with-:you when: next’ you visit the palace ? 
f| Pahope a your favour ees may flow to 
me, rom: your patronage I may attain 
dignity and honour. af 
[Withdraw not grom the 
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andon not your-corner iene the cup 

oF the covetons is only to-be filled by the dant af 
the grave ;.and the mg A of ene and hope 
can only be closed by the of stastaliep 
and the thread of fate. 

It is content that makes mei rich ; 

Mark this, i e avaricious, who ~ saybye world; 

He neither knows nor pays 

Who is dissatisfied with his 
But the expected feast had taken such posses. 
sion of poor puss’s imagination, that the medi- 
cinal counsel of the old womati ‘was thrown 
away. 


The good advice of all the world a 
le wi 6 


Or water in a sieve, when 
* To conclude : next day, 

companion, the Kaci =e 

sultan’s palace. Before this infethuilie wh etal 

came, as it is decreed that the’ cdvetdtis's 

be disappointed, an extraordinary’ event’ 

occurred, and, owing to’ her evil wt 

water’ of disappointment was poured 

flame of her se uit te ambition. : 3 ay 

was this: ‘a who qn ‘of cats’ had, 

before, su#rounded eit berg - made so 
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reached her, she flew like an eagl 

of -her fiad the 

mouthf been placed in the scale to balance 
her hunger, when a heart-dividing arrow pierced 
her breast. 


A stream of blood rushed from the wound. 3, 

She fied, in dread of death, wer hav exe 

Should I escape from this terrific 

I will, be satisfied with Oy BY OND SR the miserable. 
hut of my old mistress. 


My soul rejects the ey eh me gem r eo a 


“* This fable is a fair specimen of the s of 
such compositions; but it isin the dee! 

Seay sienl of ta twestangred, on’ eneslag 
fiery, steed of the two- 

asplit reed) is allowed to yum wild: anesdee the 
rich pastare of the nontont figla coh aogion 
tion.” (lj DMIs : 9nd 


Rambling: Notes..:, By SirA.{Bs Eartlienets« 
[Conclusion-vf:oun Revidwi}i s!> gsm oil 
THe author has: some very éxcellesit ebserva- 
tions on the state if the fine-arts imi Franite} 
and on ancient: art; arent rye 
ing that the -singuinary part p n 
David, the: painter; during! the -revolution) ‘is 
not as notorious‘as it-was horrible. a a 
own opinions rather »surprise:us+ for<with! 
fine a sense of religion as?’ he possessds;! hd 
does not seem to us to feel very strongly the 
evils of its greatest adversaries... His *wiatlt 
is rather nursed for a dreadful onsian 
against the medical:- ondeiab)' tre 
here speaks from abundance ‘of: Acnowledges we 
shall throw out his gauntlet for» the provéca? 
tion of his Esculapian brethren ; and’ thus prox 
rath book Reviewing: is: mot" "a chealing fires 
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‘dé Madame. One of the pieces 
swe had" three) was<called * Le’ Me 
Ancdeg Danes ;” and is To bad piede’ of ridit 
gale onthe ‘influence which the médecin com- 
‘over the affairs ‘of men; ‘when he makes 
his appeal h the predilections of the sex. 
There is*no flight of caprive too extravagant, 
which? the author denies the ledies, if ?¢ has 
only the sanction of tes doctor’s oes et 
i ‘of pleasure, 5 es, c.5 
tote Lolotte, one of these ladies, on his un- 
esyeoted arrival at their chiteau de campagne, 
sings in raptures a chanson, of which the fol- 
lowing is a stanza :— 
tod) © C'est le Docteur'. 
jou @haeun et Pacueille et Padmire ; 
vé méme, le plus grondeur, 
29880 vat dela 


eihgm gut 


jalouse humeur, 
, sans bruit, se retire; 
t sa femme vient de lui dire, 
moi efit le docteur. 


« The doctor on some occasions makes hot 


gy 


the whole ménage is completely under 

Pt ion,...9 wind up, the heroine of 

b abag his final prescription, and mar- 

dsame, colonel, with whom she had 

to have many a snug assignation 
ter. of the doctor’s recipe for 


it; and $0 a piece concludes which is 
tarival in dulness, and of which the 


! we need not travel far 
is gentleman in our own 
is sh ing to 4 profession 
es, to be respectable to name it ; 
ally xemember. an .M.D,, in a 
fraught.with one of the (ci- 
ch licenses to slay,” who used to 
n.number of hebdomadal visits, to 


a theexpress service of catering gossip 
ending the pens of’a feniale pilient : 

ie was amazingly taken with him. But 
y should we be surprised at this or any 
thing else of the kind, when we see the pro- 
fession. so. very frequently in the hands of the 
ignorant ; and that any man who chooses to 
practise’ en docteur, gets credit for skill only 
becansethe‘has stood a certain number of years 
behind'w couriter, or trod the wards of an hos- 
pital?’ The doctor, when speaking of his'trip- 
lieate ion, styles himself a ‘general prae- 
titioner}' and the general’s course, I believe to 
to'penerally as'follows. His first matricu- 
‘vormeénices at’ the Galen’s head, with 

t preparation than a grocer’s appren- 
tice; and there he is doomed and indentured 
& -cortain--number of years, 

E —- extracting. ’ a pe 
may claihfor extraction, it will surely not 
beveentendied that such a place isi jnst the most 
Tetinedi for abstraction.\: At least his snatches 
ofepportunity fer study, stolen from officinal 
arid duties, cannot: be very numerous ; 
‘allowing that hevis ever so eager for scaling 
the theights of science, who is to direct his 
sadies?:. His master must, like all other men, 
be liable to consult his own interest in prefer- 
taeetohisiapprentice’s accomplishments, and 
Yislook for some: more substantial return for 
bis, sebvices,:than the furniture of his brain, 
whichisiaf so much Jess use to him than the pro- 
ducesofhis*hands: or, ‘allowing that brain 
Could not be entirely dispensed with, the work 
Of hig haisds at least!‘ brings most grist to the 
mill.’ .Asthe-indentures wear older, the ap- 
Prentice begins to catch a little of theoauri 
setd fomps ‘himself, and seeing its gratifica- 


ary’ tached withont the “sdient 
wisély abandons all farther thoughts ‘Uf ‘th 
lobking' to’ tore direct’ and available’ 
The indentures are now 
mattire ‘apprentice’ donimences ati 

acopolist'on his own ‘account: ‘Aig’ 8 
s now clear and straight’ before’ iti, © He 
pounds away through’ some ‘p le 
until he realises a capital, and puts th 
bloom of his reputation, when, -if the extent 
of his connexion gives him. sufficient, eneou- 
ragement (it will depend upon this), he sloughs 
off his chrysalis of gallipots, and expands into 
the many-coloured glories of the general prac. 
titioner. You then see him bustling, (more 
frequently ae from fistula to fever, until 
he comes to be looked upon as the incar- 
nate personification of the infallible pill he 
prescribes. But, without either colouring or 
exaggeration, there certainly is no ‘profession 
within the whole range of respectable means 
of making a livelihood, the practice of which 
is so liable to déteriorate as’ physic, or Orie 
where a man, with a small smattering of knéw- 
ledge, and ‘a discreet cunning, may fleece with 
a safer freedom, or a more becoming » not 
- 4 without risk of being detected, but even 
with character,—perhaps a high place in ‘hu- 
man esteem. And as we are on this subject, 
I shall trespass with my reasons for holding 
such an opinion. I begin, then, by assuming, 
that physic, if a trade (the whole of my ‘ob- 
servations are hypothetical), is the trade of all 
others the most exactly cut out for a rogue. 
There is the absence of all restraint ; and the 
only security for the doctor’s ability or fair 
dealing, may be only what is wafted to us in 
the gossip-tale of some retainer in his interest. 
A transaction with a watchmaker the other day 
affords an illustration. My watch had stopped, 
and I took it to him to put it torights. He 
armed his eyes with a microscope, and con- 
tinued to exhausttay patienge’ for a consider. 
able time, very sapiently occupi¢d, as. thought, 
examining the machinery to discover the dis- 
order. At last he told me, he could do my 
watch no good without taking it all to pieces; 
to which objecting, I carried it to another, 
who, a good deal to my surprise, discovered I 
had only forgotten to wind it up, A chimney. 
doctor was within an, ace of playing me the 
same sort of trick a few days aher; but. his 
bold assurances of relieving me ina trice. of 
my smoky distresses, raised. my  snspicion, 
Next day I found he was an arrant rogue, and 
took in hundreds with the same bait; and had 
several law-suits on hand to enforce the penalty 
of breach of contract against those who dis- 
covered the trick not until too late. , It-is the 
fashion to talk of the daring impositions and 
profits of an. imported mountebank;. but I 
maintain that a homebred shark of our own 
carries off more of the ‘unrighteous mammon 
in a week, than your starveling of Italy in 
months. Give mé a thorough-paced low grade 
of general practitioner, with a good audacia 
perdita and sermo promptus, and only one sea- 
son or two of an hospital, I ask no more, I'will 
back him in fame and profits against any dozen 
mere quacksalvers, and give you your choice 
of all Italy, from the Jura Alps to Calabria. 
Peace to thy manes, Brodum! if men allowed 
themselves to be duped 4 thy disciples, they 
richly deserved it. With you there was no 
disguise, no ‘ ignorance with looks profound,” 
no season or two under the Jectures of Mr. A: 
or Dr. B. to quote, as-a passport to. the’ con- 
fidence of the new adventurer on your ‘skill. 
All was straight-forward plainwork. ‘The sly 





spedieutx ‘babil, 
retire pour des effets.’ Skill. and im- 
pudencé, Weare proverbially told, are an in- 
vincible couplé ; but of all the forms of down- 
right business-doing physic by which we are 
beset, there is none that comes within a thou- 
sand miles of that which, to a name for skill, 
adds a character for devotion. Physic and the 
sanctuary are absolutely irresistible, especially 
ovér the susceptible natures ofthe doctor-going 
portion: of the softer sex.. Such a médecin des 
dames never can fail to find a Lolotte in every 
family.’ Dare to disabuse’ the' imtbecility that 
submits to his dupery, atid to'shew the doctor 
in his’ true proportions to thé very person he 
is draining ‘of the last fee, call’ your witnesses 
of his ignorance, and cite your facts and. your 
dates; ‘and; ‘in’ doing: all this; heat the furnace 
ten times hotter thai it was wont to be heated, 
the doctor ‘comes forth without fh preg 
or 80° mitch ‘as’ the’ smélP oF “firé''on his’ gar- 
ments.” 2, © Ive The tes oe 
And there: is niehi'ttioré ‘of? this, Ww 

will leave tothe’ Faculty tb read’ aiid answer, 
having’ourselves rieithér” room ‘ot inclination 
to 'p the case ‘farther. we. must 
now take dir’ sry ov Sir A B: ict ‘warn- 
ing him against’ trespasses ‘as ‘the anec- 
ener 9 25 and 28, ‘and thanking him very 
cordially for a:gréat deal of shrewd remark and 
curious intelligence, besides the | 


amuse- 
ment of rambling with bis ramble: 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
A Natural Histogy of tle a Remarkable 
1 » Rep- 


2 vols. 180, ‘T. Pegg ;: Hailes; Bowdery 
and Kirby, London ; Griffin and Co. Glas. 


gow. , ’ 

AporneED by above three hundred wood-cuts 
(exceedingly well done), and printed with. all 
the neatness which characterises, the Chiswick 
Press of Messrs, Whittingham, , little yo- 
lumes are (to use 3. common phrase) quite the 
thing to be put into the hands, of infancy and 
wow § We are always delighted to see in- 
struction taking new and_ pleasing forms ; and 
these specimens of a “ Cabinet Library” as- 
sume that which is at once cheap, useful, and 
attractive. Here the inquisitive mind of child- 
hood may most a y acquire a knowledge 
of all the beasts of the field, and birds of the 
air, and fishes of the sea ;.and we, recommend 
the work for their amusement, as much as study. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE., 

A Practical Grammap.of the gp Lan- 
guage. By James Heard. , St,, Petersburg, 
1827. nga 

Such a'work as the present has Jong been a 

desideratiim amo connected 


with ' Russia, cap ially th 

. ani ei ne very; great 
number of natives of the United Bisgdom who 
inhabit ‘the Russian capital, and who have 
nih Pugh, t means of acquiring ue Saew- 

‘ except. e me- 
din ot bars writen tt Prench-or Ger 
man, of all which the author . professes'to have 





geueral who physics the-mmajor ‘part of the 


miade unreserved use ; especially of Reiff’s Gram- 
maire Russe, and of those of Tome and Vater 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE; AND 


Should | 2¢e,.and to demonstrate they are what they are 


>| that they were called in the original Persian 


y | as her nurse; in short, that the stories of 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Mx. Guewey’s Spram CarriacEe.— This 


i and 


has been 


serves great 
- | in the we are 


. above journal, “ it results,” says M. von H., 


=| occurrences which mark their reigns, expressly 


-and tales coined at leisure by those who have 


mean toinfer explosions). as it is now. 


is still but.a youthful agent: by the time the}the Persian, Indian, and 
smoke has a gray head, it wei work many | have been composed after ‘the manner of that 
wonders for mankind. 


complete success in an undertaking of this | them, and ingratiated themsglves i 
kind; but. we.are sure that. Mr.. Gurney de- orn at dane cumeumio, Wy ne 
eee 
on 6s st <. . 
kettles will not be so much of a joke (we do not | E: 


. concerning 
rem-deat-ol-amad, is the same as that 

bathe. whdily, laws vondhed ve tentona ee 

Greek, and which 


of Hezar Efsan; which is rendered in Arabic 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Iw the absence of data from which to draw a 
correct inference, we are too often induced to 
bend the little information we possess, to suit 
some delusive or fayourite theory which we 
entertain and are anxious to establish ; espe- 
cially when to incomplete materials is added 
the difficulty of overturning the assumed posi- 
tions, from the distance of time and other 
causes. Precisely in this light may the sub- 
ject before us be considered. Much ingenious 
argument having often hogpomngiozen to prove 
the tales in question are not what they really 


not: unable to stem the tide of conflicting 
opinion, they have been hurried away, reckless 
of home, whilst to Arabia has been consigned 
the honour of their birth-place. 

M. Joseph von Hammer, aulic counsellor and 
interpreter to the emperor, at Vienna, has 
stood forth as their champion, and shewn the 
opinion generally entertained of their Arabian 
origin is incorrect, and that they were ori- 
ginally from India, or rather from Persia. 

- von Hammer’s paper, of which the followi 
is an abstract, is to be found in the A 
Number of the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Paris for 1827. 

From a in a MS. = Masoudi, in 
the possession of Chevalier d’Italinsky, Envo 
‘rom E of Russia at Roms which 
M. von H. has transcribed and given in the’ 
Persian characters, with a translation in the 


“ that the tales of a Thousand and One 
Nights are of Indian or rather Persian origin, 


the Thousand Fables, that the real name of 
the vizier’s daughter is not Scheherazade, that 
is to say, city-born, but Schirzade, lion-born, 
or milk-born; that her companion Dinarzade,; 
was originally considered not as her sister, but 


H., “‘ was, I suppose, during the 
Caliph Mamonn: in inter 3 


i, speaking of the caliphs ping 3 


says, that it was under Mamoun, that not only 
scientific works, but fables and tales like those 
ee ee ere oon Sam: 0 Op trans- 
This is certainly very decisive and conclu- 
sive; there now only remains to be brought 


forward ee of Masoudi, the main- 
spring: the column of support on which every 
ing hinges. 


Translation of the Passage of Masoudi. 
‘S Many persons acquainted with their 
histories (the, Arabians), say that these tales 
(of Erem) are romances forged for the occasion, 


by elf kharafa, ‘that is to say, the Thousand 
ables; for the Arabic word Lharafa answers 
to the Persian word efsan. This book is 
called the Thousand and One Nights ; itis the 
history of a king, his vizier, the vizier's . 
ter, and her nurse: these two last are 
Schirzad and Dinarzad. Such also are the 
stories of Guilkand and Chimas, and all that 
which there relates to the histories of the In- 
dian kings and their viziers, the book of Sind. 
bad, and other writings in the same’style.” 
Hence it appears that the opinion advanced 
by M. de Hammer is incontrovertible ; that 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 80 
are, in fact, Indian or Persian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments, and that Sindbad is an intruder. 
This latter cireumstance is corroborated (if 
corroboration be necessary after Masondi, 
must have known more of these matters than 
we can pretend to) by Dr. Jonathan Scott, in 
his preface to his T'ranslation of these tales :— 
** In an unbound and unnumbered MS. in the 
Christ* Church Library at Oxford,” says he, 
“ the editor saw and read the History of Sind- 
bad, from which M. Galland’s translation 
varies inno material point; but this MS. has 
a prefatory invocation as if a work of itself, 
and is not mentioned as belonging to the Nights, 
though, probably, it was inserted in M. Gal- 
land’s copy. ‘It‘contains also three short anec- 
dotes, ‘besides the of Sindbad.” Here 
then we find Dr. Scott in our own days, from 
—- observation, verifying the assertion of 
asondi, though, ly, 
ever Waving been nm 
author’s preface, we read, that “ the editor 
entertained for some time in Bengal, a story- 
teller in his service: the heroes of his stories 
were chiefly rajahs, sultans, and other person- 
ages of Hindoostan : nor do I recollect,” r 
he, “ that he ever delivered a tale as from 
Arabian Nights, though the incidents of some 
bore a similarity : but it is very probable that 
the Thousand and One Nights were known to 
the nukkauls or story-tellers of Dhely and the 
provincial capitals during the prosperity of the 
Mogul empire, as fragments of them have been 
_ at Moorshudabad, the metropolis of Ben- 
“ 


This then corroborates the first portion of 


the of Masoudi; for | the nuk- 
kaul did not “ forge his tales for ki F 
he did it “ to ingratiate himself in 


opinion” of iis master, with an ¢ye, by the 
way, to his own preferment: next, he never 
related any story as from the Arabian Nights, 
because, in all probability, he was ignorant 
they existed in that language: had he re- 
peated any one of them, he would have given 
it as “ Indian or Persian.” Thirdly, “* frag- 
ments of them have been found at Moorshud- 


is nothing asserted ? 

Having now given the substance of M. von 
Hammer’s paper, to which I refer the reader 
for the Persian text, I shall conclude, remind- 








gained the king’s favour by relating them to! 


ing him that the Thousand Fables are avowedly 
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PINE ARTS. 
ARCHITECTURE, 
Club-Houses in St. James's Street. . 
We had lately an ity of inspecting 
the new Club-Houses in St. James's Street, 
,, Crockford’s and Arthur’s, both of 
which are in a state of considerable forward- 


“ 


! 


The exterior of Crockford’s is an imposing 
structure; and if the details be not all we 
the general effect is broad and sim- 
substituting a massive balustrade 
the area wall, for the. usual iron 
aust be regarded as a great im. 
in street architecture. It is, how- 
just to say, that Mr. Soane set the 
at Whitehall. Much as we approve 
p Plas we cannot help thinking, 
wuilding’ is surmounted by a balus- 
interstices of the parapet at the base 
ve formed a variety if filled with 

t iron-work ; and that any thing 
ve been better ‘than the apertures 
isfigure the ground story—such win- 
eS shave not even the plea of “ ancient 
usage” to sanction their inereductlon, With 
these exceptions, we consider the front to be of 


order, 
he iosorias is said to be the production of 
Wiis Ween: brothers Benjamin and 
ip Wyatt--we, could almost venture, in 
re Sree through the rooms, to apportion to each 
due meed of praise ar ion. 
;. The entrance hall—at the end of which 


eared 


TELELEES 
vert 


Fat 


very extraordinary parts 
black and white Scagliola. T 
right, you enter the iy ea0e finished in a 
place manner. posite to this room, 
and.on the south side of mi hall, is the Li- 
brary, fitted up in a very classical style, with 
Sienna and ante of the Tonic order, 
taken from the temple of Minerva Polias: this 
room has two fire-places with black and gold mar- 
ble chimney-pieces, and occupies two fifths of the 
building. Here we should 
exercised 


the principal stairs, wind- 
ides of the area—the walls 
iola Mab nag sd colours and 

ing t panels are, 
itiated eye, infinitely too large, po 
i Seprerence of pas Aasead ill-agree- 
veges decorated ceiling and 
ane Jeeing is sustained by 
1ich—on a balus- 


ing, or hand-rail—is placed 


inthian columns, supporting | produ 


cornice, elaborately enriched and 

Above this cornice is the liptical, coved 
glazed with painted glass of 

very, execution. ‘The railing on the 
Steps is pao of brass foliage of exquisite de- 
sign and These splendid stairs 
you to the Drawipg-room, or evening 


of four chambers ; the first, 
over the Caffee-reom), opening 
a degree almost 


suite, consisti 


an Ante-room 


ously formed Cabinet, or Boudoir,* witich 
opens again to the Supper-room (over the Din- 
ing-room). All these rooms are panelled in 
the fanciful, gorgeous, and frequently absurd 
styles which prevailed in France during the 
reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. 


The ceilings 
oddly fashioned panels and sinkings, and so 
richly gilt, that it is next to impossible to 
convey by writing an idea of their forms or 
magnificence. In splendour and variety, the 
walls are not inferior to the ceilings ; the whole 
surface being resolved into curiously shaped 
panels, to be filled either with onan eae? 
silk, or gold enrichments. A Billi 
on the upper floor, we believe, completes the 
number of apartments within this singular 


buildi 
Lodking at the character and variety of the 
ornaments, we should come to the conclusion, 
that every one of the French palaces bad been 
resorted to for the decorations displayed in this 
house. On the whole, we think it a work of 
considerable merit, and certainly a great no- 
velty in London. How far such meretricious 
embellishments will suit the English taste, is 
not for us to determine: and after all, though 
it comes to be considered under our scientific 
head, of Architecture, as one of the Improve- 
ments of London, its use is too notorious to 
merit any strict remarks as a creditable work 
of art, especially in the interior arrangements. 
With regard to Arthur’s, we should say, 
that for the p of a Club-Honse, there is, 
in all probability, sufficient accommodation ; 
but that the architecture is not of an order to 
bring it within the pale of criticism. 


YORK. HOUSE 

Tue house in the Green Park built for the 
late lamented Duke of York is yet without an 
owner. The Marquess of § 
sometime since stated, agreed to purchase it 
from Government—(the sellers believing them- 
selves to be only mortgagees)—at a stipulated 
sum ; but on reference to their legal advisers, 
it appeared (says report) that their liability, 
under certain engagements with His late Royal 
Highness, was to a amyl extent. They 
therefore found it n lain to the 
noble Marquess that they mistaken their 
position ; but that they were willing to one 
a ag with his on a new 


; — that of the purchase money covering 


amount of the claims on the property. 
To this Lord Stafford is said not to have ob- 
jected, provided the sum did not far exceed the 
price originally demanded, which, we believe, 
was 70,0007. If we are not misinformed, be- 
tween and sixty thousand pounds were 
advanced (on mortgage) by Government for the 

—the remainder must, consequently, 
be due to tradesmen and other private indi- 
viduals. A valuation is now being made; and 
thus the matter stands at present. 


Ear.y Paintinc spy Hocartu.—Every 
circumstance with the name and 
uctions of this illustrious artist carries with 
it an interest, and excites inqui The paint- 
ing which attracts this our notice was found, 
among other neglected works of art, in the 
stores of Messrs. Hurst and Robinson, and 





* The five windows in front’on this floor are’ thus ap- 





on poy ey as to the A » three to the Saloon, 
to the Cabinet, or ir. 


Seyelit Suatigtten  Shonaay. bw Seq, ef 


are divided, into so many |i 


ord had, as we: 





ference over the heads of the individuals intro- 
duced ; of whom we can make out the follow- 
ing :— Hamilton, Dahl, Laroon, Gibbon or 
Gibson, Rysbrack, Vanderbank, Bri 

and Kent; names of very early date 
English school of painting. 

It would be desirable to ascertain the o0ca- 
sion for which this painting was produced, as it 
seems to be anterior to any known establish- 
ment of a Society of Arts in this.country. It 
appears, from the style, to have been done about 
the time that Hogarth painted his picture of 
the Family at Wanstead House, and i is, at 
events, an vege and curious. specimen of 
our celebra countryman’s early, 

We understand a free stata tote 
executed from it, which doubtless. claim 
the attention of the collector and amateur. 
= ——— 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


BIVOUAC IN MODERN GREECE. 
By Mrs. Gonwtn, late Miss 
Night before the 








The last breath of the 
Hath hymn’d its — ina 
Fall of Zoliap melod - 
* plain, 


Dark fall the shades on 

Dark o’er Morea’s chain ; 

Save that their summnies, fiush'd and-xed, 

dol taguetieediemiotins.- 

n a lover’s kiss, 
Acropolis 


On Corinth’s 
The sum hath | golden 
agers. amid surrounding erupe 
wheeling through em air 

Far, far above the sunset “re 
Cleaving the sky with dauntless:-wing; 
The mountain eyrie’s t king,— 
An Eagle seeks, gloom, 
His lone haunts near a royal tomb ; 
For yon ravine’s romantic steeps 
The dust of Agamemnon Bent t 

Hark to the shout! the wild halloo? 
Why ring the mountain evhoes so ? 
And why upon the cee patie air 
ee the fe and lmpld bro 

By yonder lone 

That to the stars in light doth look, 
A. gral of cia end nuliien taut 
Have t the fastness of the 
There, shelter’d from assault of foes, 

0 snatch earth’s heavenliest boon—repose. 
Soon is the couch of slumber spread, 
Where turf forms » alg brigh ig bed ; 
And the red oe 


T herd domere near 
That fountain bubbling cool and clear ; 
Vain is the fleecy mother’s ery. 
Keen yeanling lamb is doin’ <0 ies 


hunger knows no pi 
green sward drinks Pie ene blood, 
And but Sat his bones, at random cast, 


Tell of the soldier’s rude 

Strange and grotesque the warrior troop 

Lege saree ther tars « P, 
but one connecting 

Tow their rugged hearts respond ; 





Phe LEBAAB GAZETE RH 


Whose swarthy brow, b f 
the stern mood thi fe may ta 
be, whate’er the red or name, 
A plunderer and assassin sti 
a the crackling fire they dance 
maze, retreat, advance ; 
Each chan 


Loud as vex'd ocean’s rolling wave ; 
Till the wild chorus of their songs 
Echo’s affrighted voice prolongs, 

‘Upon the fountain’s pebbly brink 
Where the. sad. cypress forms a ink. 
Of unity Jove’s own flower, 


his ‘gud. betray 
reaunery. of ia birth ? 
he his father’s ancient way, 

2 


Treads he 


Is sworn oppression’s chain to break, 
Where’er the, tide of war may roll, 
Where’er the voice of Liberty 


Who for the haubles on his vest 
Deen aanaten ahs hasaaty-e 
In fellowship he now .is leagued, 
Pigeon ioe thea netindntboe at 

wi 
Wid aun wea oon wdenettood.. 


forth his warlike stave, , 


ibe ries 
. an 











on pag nt cy ml ; 
he waves that will not sleep. 





UGO FOSCOLO. 


bx Monday last died Ugo Foscolo, an Italian 


‘| gentleman, and scholar, who had resided for 


several years in London, and was well known 
to the whole circle of English literati. Foscolo 
was not only a distinguished classic, but a man 
of very considerable genius and general attain- 
ments. Hismemory was so remarkably tenacious 
that ‘he seemed hardly to have forgotten any 
author whose works he-had ever read. In his 
own langusie he was an elegant and fertile 
poet; and his style in prose was of the highest 
rder, refined and nervous. His principal pro- 
uction, the translation of Dante, is finished, 
and in the hands of a publisher ; and we also 


up learn that he has left seven books of Homer 


translated. During his residence amongst us, 
Signor Foscolo wrote a great deal on miscella- 
neous subjects, and contributed essays, criti- 
cisms, &c. &c. to several of the most eminent 


'| periodical publications of the time. His man- 


ners were striking and he always, in conver- 
sation and action, displayed a degree of vivacity 
and energy which, in our colder climate, and 
with our more phlegmatic temperament, 

to border on restlessness and want.of due com- 
mand over his feelings or passions. In short, 
he might have been saglin seer as nearly re- 
sembling the character of his countryman, 
Jacopo Ortis. He lived freely and thought- 
lessly, and died, we fear, in but indifferent cir- 
cumstances, though the kindness of friends 
soothed his latter hours of sickness, sorrow, 
and death. The diseaseite which he:fell a vic- 
tim was d ‘\ He tmderwent.an operation 
some weeks beforé ; bat on the second occasion, 
his constitution was so énfeebled that nature 
refused to close the incision, and he died, in 
spite of every effort which medical skill could 
devise to prolong his existence. 

In the Literary Gazette of preceding years 
will be found:many notices of this accomplished 
scholar and of his-works.’ His admirable Essays 
on Petrarch‘are spoken of at length in our Vo. 
lumes for 182) and’1823. 


JOBEPH WAWMAN, BSG, 

Tis respectable bookseller ‘and publisher aica 
on‘the! 13th) at 'the ‘age of sixty-four ; .and ‘we 
plave ‘his name in otlr obi ‘as the author of 
a Tour ‘in Scotland; which’ te gave the world 
some years-ago. Tr’ met with! sévere handling 
from ‘a caustic reviewer’; ‘but “exhibited the 
writer in an amiable light. 
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interesting. } 

Marriage Ceremonies of aera part hf Briitthy 
‘known by the name of Bas Leon. 

WueEw the father of a family has fixed his eye 


of 
thats peck 

ceived his i instructions, sets out for 

of the y: girl, whom he its with the 
object Ss ma visit; and if the proposal be 
agreeable to her nts, they prepare 
reception of the pen ul Wy eect , 
soup, in which they put a bit of salt bok at and 
some eggs, and if they live near a small 

they send for a bottle of wine. If it Sault 


happen that there is no ready-dregsed_ 

the house, and they are too far from a 
to borrow any of their neighbours, they pit, the, 
frying-pan on the fire, and § D 
cakes. This dish is atremely rare in th 
Leon ; it is considered a great 

reserved for the palates of the 

But when the match does not eta 

to the parents, they content hail PS with 

offering the ambassador some meat fried a 

slices of bread (de la bouillie frite), which:in = 

cates to him the necessity of being very briefjn 

detailing the objects of his pmo 4 4 

If the go-between has been w received, aS. 
soon ag he has finished his splendid Tepe ore 
enters on business, After having prai eth 
spotless descent of his. employer, its ay 
his abilities, and his merit, he Tequest to. 
know whether. it is the parents” oy “ 

keep the girl at homé after the wed oF ' 
send her to her bahend, i Shey wish zt bop 
her, he asks what part of, 
to have, and at. the same eg act At OF 
her dowry in money,, ., Furnished mate i 
information, he returns to i, igi Ls 
young man to give an account of MbASEY.). 
When the p con “'%4 a 4 
upon, the father pote 
to the family of the young i tliat ae may, 
fix the dare on which they make cabs or. 
the visit. 

The bridegroom, accompanied. by 8i3 
eight of his nearest clefioas, all, on horse 
and in an undress, go to the house of the ime 
Having taken, some slight pion 
two families proceed through ev 
house. together, the presses in sy pd 
having. been Pre LOMeY ore, to show their. 
store, of linen, &e. ey, ae go. into the 
I Feiscai for horses , and tle. ute yk Hs, 

3. they then visit “fa 
bach sown vine grain, fey forest As bene 
a look at the d 7 eps, % Yo anty iene 


Before parting, they agre 
the day sar re 
to enter into the marriage contr, 


hd 

m, some small inn jn He iA 
or town. . It,is. there i re stetmin 
the marti » portion ‘to bigw hx J 
young people Bane also on ree 
menage granted to him or e 
under the paternal roof, 
according to, the fortune 
the number of marti ifs 
at their housé: if they only 


will possess | the custom to give her the. 


the farm ; if two, . 
farm is considerable, | and. ; 
children, sometimes moré gt 
at the house, and then, oni 
part. To fix the value of 
sixth part, a 

the two 

of the wees 
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Wy Will be able to pay 4 sum of money which 
i fm vety considerable ? We must recol- 
“What the parents on both sides have agreed 
to each of their children a marriage por- 
two sums united form the first 
nat : the remainder of thie debt’ is. liquid- 
‘yearly instalments ; there is never any 

te for interest in these simple contracts. 
aim the moment that the first payment is 
fide, ‘the, young couple have their share of 
Aa product of every thing sold at the markets 
firs, in the proportion of one half, a 
i, Sc. a8 may be on on them ; 

i they are equally obliged to furnish, in the 
bY AF the 1: Eszinga for the purchase 
e, &c. There is no cash account 

ler of finance. The person who 
market, when he comes back, 

nthe table the money he has received 

fhe gale of his commodities ; it is shared 
ikediately, and all are contented and happy. 
hén the valuation of the property is com- 
the bride and bridegroom, with the 

mother of the bride, go to a neighbouring town 
} buy the ring, or, as it is sen, led, the 
halter, ‘prena ar c’habest.. The ring is com- 
iouly surmounted with two hearts united to- 
gether. At the same time, they rit ak the 
ride # Mish and other articles ‘Of dress for the 
ght, days ‘before thé ‘miatriage, thé two 
fies go and ask their respective relations 
me to the feast. . This invitation extends 
fh Yuasa of the houses, great and 

] an le domestics both male and female. 
felatives who are invited to the wedding 
| d@‘ be wanting in respect to the 
bride and bridegroom, if they ‘did not bring 
with them all the inmates of their houses, per- 
suaded that they cannot do greater honour to 
the new-married couple, than by augmenting 
the niimber of their guests. Hence these meet- 
ings’ aré'generally composed of two or three 
a re ms; and four or five hundred is 
Ot an extraordi number. A hogshead of 
whe i hikchased Yor every hundred visitors. 
AS they lave no room large enough to hold so 
may people, ‘several lang tents are erected, 
e interior of which is commonly lined, at 
t the upper part of it, with the finest cloth 

‘find in the house. “Above the place 

‘by the hew-tharried ‘couple, ‘are sus- 

we itr AL pe Me ei ss 

h is covered With rudely drawn figures 
ints. "The tables are formed of ladders 

ether anid ‘sup orted by pieces of 
b steps OF ‘the ladders ‘are covered 
and entire pices of linen’ supply 
of ike pia , Planks nailed to up- 
ooh compose the seats on each 
Oni’ dhe morning Of ‘the appointed wed- 
in, iw fd bride dresses herself very early, 
@ reddy to receive the brid , who is 
opm tS take her to chtrch. gentleman 
‘ived with a Fey part of his family 

door, which ‘he finds closed. Two 
iprovisatori, « whom is in the 


or | demandi 
} the other )' 
first repeats his deman 


eaaar ae es tad 


and 7 + Tie 
raises of the ro codag the Segond ‘1 


comparison. ‘The dispute grov 
warm, and the fechlity of temp ous eftu- | 
sions which these,poets-possess, often occasions 
the dialogue to be carried on formore than two 
hours. He who pleads for the gentleman déges} 
the right he has acquired over the heart of/his 
mistress by the attentions he has paid her ever 
since their acquaintance ; the other bard finds 
fresh reasons to refuse. On one occasion, in a 
dialogue of this kind, one of the bards was-re- 
duced to a non-plus—but by a’ lively sally of 
wit, he recovered from the difficulty into which: 
he was thrown, and closed the mouth of: his 
adversary :—‘ If she is a virgin,’’ says he, 
‘“* give her up immediately ; but if sheiis net, 
keep her where she is.” “‘ Mar d-eo:gwere’h, 
roit-hi, ma né deo két, mirithi.” 
When they have disputed in this: way: for 
some time, the bard belonging to the’ bride 
asks his antagonist if he’ should know the! ob- 
ject of which he is im search; and the latter 
assures him that he cannot be mistaken. The 
door is then opened, and an old woman offers 
herself : but the bard shakes his head, and says 
that the lady he wants is full of youth and 
beauty and A little girl next appears, 
and he is asked if this is the object of which he 
is in pursuit; but he answers in the negative. 
At. last comes the bride; and when he has 
complimented her in the name of her future 
husband, he takes from her hands the sash 
which was purchased at the same time with 
the ring, and ties it round her waist, to dis. 
tinguish her from the other damsels who are 
present at the wedding. The dialogues of 
which we have been speaking, are composed of 
a st mixture of daagin. sentences, quota- 
tions from the Bible.gnd fabulous works, and 
are altogether so incoherent, that it is difficylt 
entirely to comprehend them ; yet there is much 
variety and pleasantry in the discourses of these 
witty bards. _When the contest is concluded, 
the two families, preceded by a bag-pipe, go 
in procession to the church, 
The ceremonies used in the administrations 
of maxtiage, differ but little from those in other 
parts of France, One cizcumstance, however, 
is worthy of remark ;—atithe moment when 
the oblation is made, several cakes and bottles 
of wine are placed;,upor ,the, altar, which the 
priest blesses at the same) time with, the wed- 
ding ring. When ‘the man -puts, the; zipg..on 
the finger of the woman, she eloses her hand 
that it miay not. pass ‘over the. second joint, of 
the finger, believing that, by this method, she 
will always preserve the ascendancy,.over her 
husband. nt 
The company now return, to the sound of 
the bag-pipe, and sit down to table as they 
arrive. This ‘first’ tepast {sonly a breakfast, 
and consists of tripe, calves’ feet and pluck, 
&c.; but there is plenty of wine. As all the 
guests do not arrive at the same time, the 
breakfast lasts about two hours. Afterwards, 
the whole company go into the tent and sit 
down to dinner. new-married couple place 
themselves at one of the ends, with the bride’s- 
maid and the bridegroom’s atrendant (Ze garcon 
@honneur): in this part of the tent, also, the 
most distinguished guests are seated. At first, 
nothing but soup is served, from one end of the 
table to the other ; and as itis onl of chabrendeh 
of a ladder, the dishes are p in..single file. 
There is never more than one sort of dish at a 








| the ditinér is finished, one of .the 
heads of the family rises and returns thanks ; 
he prays to Heaven for the prospérity of the 
new-married couple, and does not forget to al- 
lude to the relatives who have died within the 
year. As soon as he has sat down, they begin 
to sing Latin hymns, and afterwards hymns in 
the Breton language: the concert terminates 
with songs of a jovial and amorous character. 

The young people drop off one by one, leav. 
ing the-tent in search of the’ dancing-room ; 
for there are always dances, ‘either td the sound 
of the bag-pipe or the voite. ' Sométimes' they 
dance in a-ring, the man holding' otit ‘the little 
finger and the woman the’ d “finger ; at 
other times, they separate and ‘date fir pairs, 
one leaping and jumping’ opposite' tb’tHe other. 
The new-married conple, inatéed df joining 
the dance, when’ we es thé table,’ 
themselves on either’ of 'the'@ntrance-door 
of the house ; the husband, ala: ‘a bottle ‘of 
wine in one hand ah@‘a'siiver’e the other, 
presents the wine, *Wésved? by’ thé priest, 
those who ryt ~~ we 
supper, and who areaizious ‘to Spied 
after the festivities uf the day.’"Phe lady, on 
her part, offers ‘sortie’ of the ¢ie which has 


been sanctified ‘by the priest.9°"'' * 

When only those'persons ‘rerti#iit who mean 
to take supper, the ‘new-miartied ‘edwple'go and 
join the dancers’;‘ but’ on’ this' day they must 
always dance together. Sul Tur ey 

The hout of supper being atinéuinted, all the 
guests place themselyes' at table; with the ex- 
ception of the pewsmarried couple, who, after 
having beehewaited upon, in the course of the 
day, by their nearest rélatives, now serve them 
in return, without sitting down for an in- 
stant. When supper is finished, the husband 
and wife, each with a glats in’ hand, 
make the tour of the company, and with 
all the guests, Having finished this Geremony, 
they retire to prepare themselves for repose, 

During this interval, all the visitors crowd to 
the chamber where the new-marrfed couple 
are to sleep: the latter, ‘entirely clad in te, 
are now in the next roonmt,; and.are’Kneeling at 
the feet of their respective parents,"in the act 
of asking ‘a blessing from them: ' This act of 
piety and submission accomplished, ‘the bride, 
* like Niobe, all tears,” preceded by her maid, 
who holds a candle in her hand, enters the 
chamber where all the guests are assembled : 
she then goes up to each “of them) and gives 
them a chaste sahote: 
one aspirates a wish. 





"| the side of the lady; his- attendant tucks up 


| the bed-clothes, and, with the bride’s-maid, sits. 





time. After the soup comes the douilli’ or 


on the chest at the foot of the bed till the can- 
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’s attendant and the bride’s-maid ! nions. 
but 


do their best'to fence off these intruders, 


Ta 
tit 
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tives. 
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Krno’s THeatre.-—«The newspapers al- 
ready announce that Mr. Groom, Mr. Bernas- 


anges | Yet, that the morsel of eloquence should not be 


THE new piete at the Haymarket fulfils the 
anguries entertained of its 


prorat ee bum. - 
Act the English Opera House the Freeboaters | 


and Serjeant’s. Wife continue a most: prosper- 
ous career ¢ Mathews, 
gap in the dramatic circle of delightful amuse- 





VARIETIES. 

Roman  Medal.—A bronze coin has been 
found in the Valley of situated to the 
south-west of the Missouri, ‘in the interior of 

where the inhabitants say no 

ever been. On. examination, it 

bea medal, struck in the 

a well at Teanes- 

number of. end were found 

pitcher; but what they were, the 

editors of the Gaxette of that state did not 
—American Newspapers. 

k new species of diurnal le. 

have been discovered in 

is nothing remarkably splen- 


very small comet was ob- 


their fingers, for they use no candlestick on 

is occasion. The Veni Creator is now 
chanted by some of the attendants, and all 
rendered not a little 


y | lection bought from M. Durand, especially rich 


between, makes no} ; 


jof the Lynx, and was descending towards the 
north-west. 
Albert Durer.—The of Bavaria has 
granted 3000 florins for the erection at Nurem- 
berg of a monument to Albert Durer. It will 
be commenced in the spring. 
The g of Bavaria, whose 


has published an ordinanee, by which he com- 
mands the Minister for the Home Department 
to give directions for the careful preservation 
of all the pictures, statues, and other monu- 
ments of antiquity, which are scattered in the 
various towns and cities of the Bavarian domi- 


Museum of Charles X.—The moment ap- 
proaches at which the impatience of the Pari- 
sians to enjoy the new museum which has been 
preparing for them by the munificence of the 
king and the enlightened zeal of the Viscount 
de la Rochefoucauld, will be gratified. On the 
day of the Féte du Roi the Museum of Charles 
X. is t# be opened. It consists, first, of the 
valuable collection of Egyptian antiquities pur- 
chased in Italy, of which M. Champollion, jun. 
is the keeper ; secondly, of the magnificent col- 


in anciént Greek and Roman monuments, and 
in monuments of the arts in the middle ages— 
this collection is under the particular direction 
of the Count de Clarac. The Museum of 
Charles X: will occupy the snite of halls of that 
fagqade of the Louvre which looks to the river : 
they have been highly decorated for the pur- 


pose. 

* Who shall decide when doctors disagree?” 
The memorable quarrels of Drs. Roche and 
Frank in Goldsmith’s Essays have found ori- 
ginals in Drs. Fraj and Audin-Rouviére, 
or Drs. Leech and Anti-leech. Audin-Anti- 
leech accused Frappart Leech of employi 
1800 leeches in one case, 800 in another, an 
200 to a sore fifiger. Dr.-Leech* brought his 
action for defamation, and gained his cause ; 
Anti-leech being fined, with costs. Dr. Leech 
intended to plead his own cause, but did not. 


lost, he printed it in two journals.. Dr. “Anti- 


and now finding that'Leech had libelled 
in his turn became plaintiff ; Stee at 


were all M 


Hydrophobia.—In the 30th volume of thi 
Proceedings of the Royal Academy. of Turin 
there is a very interesting eee M. 
Rossi, one. of the members of the Academy, 
on hydrophobia and the consequent madness. 
The memoir is divided into two parts; in the 
first the author treats ‘of spontaneous hydro- 
phobia, without any bite from a rabid animal ; 
the other contains a number of facts respecting 
canine madness. In the first part, M. Rossi 
speaks of seven cases of spontaneous hydropho- 
bia, which, with a single exception, all proved 


circumstances are related, from which we select 
the following—showing the almost inconceiv- 
able: feeling by which animals are rendered 
aware of their danger when they are in the 
presence of any individual animal, of whatever 
kind, and however feeble, that is affected.—A 
large yard-dog, freely ranging, suddenly per- 





love of the sciences and fine arts is exemplary, | shorter 


mortal. In the second part, some remarkable | vinced 


ceived a lap-dog, and was seized with a trem. | cei 


be bitten, and, died it 
shat die ‘kate ae eee 
and killed; and the inspecti 
completely established the fact. 


for 
or a longer time. A cat which had 
been confined in this manner, after four da 
of captivity and privation of food and dri 
became mad. M. Rossi introduced two dogs 
into the chamber in which was the cat. Al. 
though be | pose Mg Agere the same 
symptoms o t had 
and were bitten by the cat firey —_ 


any 
resistance whatever. The ence of course 
was, that th med dete i. 
seems to consider the actual cauter; 
application, to the wound resulting from the 
bite of a mad dog, , 
consequences can be expec 


mends that the burning should not be merely 
superficial, 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 





leech had already appealed against his sentence, | Plants, 





un by us : 
A létter signed <* J. E. Alexander, Lieut., Mil, Colt, 
” assures us that Ll ngy high rst 

states, we ate entirely con- 
the fact; and, on making this avowal, we are 
anxious to relieve him from: a feel fy 7 ay ace 
the volume, while supposing it to be a , 
the slightest imputation his veracity as a writer or 
hens! 000 quatiomnen. the contrary, the brightest. 
names in our literature (and in the literature of the workd) 
have resorted to similar inventions to give effect to. par- 
poses the most legitimate and excellent ; and so far from 
esteeming Lieut. A. the _ if he had followed se many 

show have 


hi quemapies, we had: reason 
- His ling account of Ava re- 
to ap} se im more. s oes ae eleanes a0 





bling in all his limbs. This formidable enemy 
approaching, the yard-dog allowed himself to 


Ss : 
a and ng author to be very creditable to him- 
self and his profession. 
We will look into the affair of the Hymn. 
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éiaiaal with Literature and the Aris. 


ARMSTRONG’S LECTURES on 
MORBID ANATOMY, and on the Nature and Treat- 
of Acute and Chronic 

these Lectures Morbid Anneomy will be made the main basis 
dabslgy, othe Principles of P ysic. van of the coewe 

will be iliastrated by an extensi onan of M P. 
by coloured Dee ae from Nature, and by Models in wa in 
changes tu 
Incipient ieonders to the ultimate diseases of all the a 


i 





ine 


Ha 





> pas fv the “Treatment. of Acute and Chronic lac 





These ‘Lectures will commence Sasty in October. 
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THES FOREIGN QUARTERLY) 


Pew ae pag 4 History 


1799 to 1814—IV. Deville’s Letters on 

Italian Tragedies—VI. French Books on Gastronom: 
rard on the Influence of Civilization on Public Health—Vill. 
Schubert’s Travels in Sweden—IX. Dutrochet on Vital Motion 


pele body, will Sent sar ae yes ae nen‘ 

ica- | ce 4 
thove ‘Taos and diseases, in order (0 conibie weet o | oe nee ae 
science of causes and effects. Lastly, the title of the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
undertaking ap, 
will be particularly to the There issue from the presses of mee 

and moral ts. works, of which x 

tained in this country, long after hasan are published. 
therefore, wanti: 


‘oreign Bookselle: 30, Soho Square. e 


REVIEW, No. I. in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
It. On Supernatiral in binge Res: _- 
Works ot ifotfiaan 1] Dumas’s History ‘from 


anzoni’s 
VII. Be- 


tables—X. Rizo on Modern Greek 
istory of ipat Works published Literary Noti- 
biished on the Contti- 


Animals and M4 





e 
it, from January to June, 1827. 
i eriodical work, exclusively devoted to | 


ntries, has just oe lished, pier 
} ‘The ” of this 








to us to be one of no inconsiderable utility. 





only a very vague 
There was, 

achannel es which regular and accurate 
ht be ed, not only to the 





ras nee ae Mela? Besa abi Se 


Borough, who is authorised 
if, lorng Resolutions are extracted 
ted! of a Meeting mp me og 
on. 


Annual 
pa meres of the Theological es of 
borg, held at Warwick, 6th July, 1827. 
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the sahjeot, the testimony 
merits the most serious atten- 
ce in that testimony are to be found both 

the ‘exiatence of the above principle of free- 
many interesting and hitherto unknown discove- 
ae all of them supported 

ts » and at the same time con- 
tened reason and of a sound 


it 





general reader, but to those See Comtpese the more literary por- 
tion —— the vw =. nas = _ ao = them feel | ces, 
terest in the whole circle of the labours e republic 

letters. It is true that the reviews beng published pred we have Cor had of Pr 
notice foreign publications; but this 

executed in a work of which that branch of literature 1s the un- 
ore object. The division oflabour hasits in intel- 


w have yet — able to take ¢, ve review before @ 
suaded that ¢! 
& which we en adverted m: 


two articles are sai 
Walter Scott. The nature of the subject will sufficiently indi- 


le | Cate to whom each respectivel 
say a word upon the other articles, except beer sh as far as we have 
looked at them, they deserve to be 
and that when we have room we may, perhaapa, return to them. 


of miscellaneous literary notices. 
fitness of means and ogee of talent, the 


nouncement 
ber now before us will riot disappoint 
iple of | ¢Vety page oriqanee of vast and 


occasionally 
is likely to he better 


my tte yg 


the Dominion of the Arabs in Sara which 
Swen 


roject rte nds ‘be crowned with 
Sweden, Russia, 
has 


thousands of volumes i ail the 
dite that the genius of Ita’ 
; e 

many i influence of » is Heng, cram less 
imperfect account is ob- many ; that Spain and P, + iz 
and adation, a luce works deserv' 
pean notoriety; and that third and fourth 
and states contribute 


a doubt, thata 
ed Soaavtie to ‘this hitherto 
culated to supply one poy: most obvious, and at the same time 


i continued onthe oe 


excellent, 
a a prone ut 
Saas in our By = » that we sure 


t Rot sooner occur to some 
and convinced that, with ye & and 


wity, the 

Germany Leal Spain, Portugal, Denmark 
- each Penna 48 national literature; that in 
been more or less cultivated, and in some, as in 

rance, with more success than am 


ell as in other 





and holds the mayest pee ary 


literature of the 5 





From the slight oven wanes 
oh. we are 

ove 

aut ae will not bedi int- 


‘tual as well as in other pursuits. 





After noticing the two first articles, it proc 
said to be from the pens 


belongs. We have not time to 





e review concludes with a very very capeos and useful collection 


“ This work promises to fill up a blank which _— be 
a: a 


uarterly Reviews might have Py. 

reat as may have been the public e: tation, (and the an- 
the work excited no aight 

ere is in 





if we thistake not, the aaa 





beauties and master! 
elegant diction of a 
Paradise, the one Of life, the other | Contributors to some of our most popul 


hand of a Scott—the high attainments and 
they—and the — perteane of + 1 ot 
—New 


just received the first number of a iy which is 


mes. 
“ We have 
productions popularly known in B nd, and 
d on this principle, will fill a void 
From the hasty glance wh ch we 





Such 
sort, Ses a double gratification in 


our honest and hearty commendation on 
Though got up under ail the difficulties, and disadvan: 
undertaking, of. 


incident to a new and great and, of course, 

pon the whole thaubet, on aig creda will undoubted) 
prove, it is, nevertheless, a highly je production in 
point, of view, and in talent, 
suffer much by a ——- with journals of 
tion. Several of the a — » are poh 
most celebrated writers, and not unworthy ¢ fame whic’! 
they have a a 

* It was time that a Foreign Review 

the void left in our periodicals, and to shew us, that 
now at the head of the other of © 


motag custounded by the glapls of ignestan.te we abe tosiined 


s of Mr. Southey and Sir | |, 


hich they unfortunately labour 
Coratethe 5 such a a ae ae &. 
first number has 


read 
of the *: ‘ Poreign 
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